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Architectural Publication Society.—The 
“ Dictionary.” 


HE satisfactory 
progress of the 
“Dictionary of 
Architecture,” 
commenced by 
the Architectural 
Publication So- 
ciety, is a matter 
in which we are 
much interested, 
as indeed all our 
readers should 
be. We desire, 
in the most em- 
phatic manner, 
again to draw at- 
tention to it. 

Since the be- 
ginning of last 
year, when we 
noticed the pro- 
ductions of the Society, further progress has been 
made in the “Dictionary.” The letter D has been 

commenced and issued ; one half of the letter F 

has been also issued ; the remainder we hear is 

completed, and the letter F is taken in hand. 

In the Part before us, containing the first- 

named letter, we observe whilst turning over 

the pages, Dagoba; Dairy; Damp; the 

Dances, father and son, which articles appear 

to have been drawn up with some care ; Deal ; 

Decay ; Decomposition ; the Decorated Period 
of Gothic Architecture in England with its 
contemporary examples abroad ; Dentil ; Der- 

rick ; Desk, with some capital Medieval illus- 

trations supplied by Mr. Salter; Duiaper, 
which, whilst clearly defining the difference 
between it and Checker, throws doubts upon the 
generally received origin of the word from the 
town of Ypres; Dog-tooth ornament ; Dome, 
under which head is given a tabular statement 
of 150 of the most celebrated examples pro- 
duced in the ancient and modern worlds, with 
the. sizes and dates of construction; Door, 
presenting carefully drawn up lists of those 
mentioned by various authors as being of stone, 
the early-dated examples of wood, and the 
more remarkable ones of metal, still existing 
in Italy, Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, Germany, 

Russia, and Spain, with their dates, artist's 

name, general style of ornamentation, and 

inscription, if any, forming a most valuable 
contribution, whether considered in an histori- 
cal, archeological, or artistic point of view ; 

Doric Order ; Doulting Stone ; Drawing, which | 

article details the existence of such of the few | 

Medieval productions as have come down to| 
our time, not forgetting reference to the inte- | 
resting album of Villard de Honnecourt, which | 
excited so great an interest during the early. 
part of last year, and it may surprise some of | 

our readers to hear that there are but four | 

existing, it is supposed, in England, three of, 
which are in the British Museum and of late 
date ; Dresden ; Dry Rot ; Dublin ; Durham ; | 
concluding with a concise account of Dutch | 

Architecture and the present state of the art in 

the Netherlands. 

We reprint the article, Drawing, to serve 
as a specimen, 








Drawing. 

This word in the singular means the developed 
idea of the designer expressed in lines: in the 
plural it signifies all the plans, sections, elevations, 
and working details necessary to carry out such a 
design. It is usually stated that, under ordinary 
circumstances, the + deme belong solely to the 
architect: he is employed to design and to erect 
the structure, whatever it may be, with due re- 
= to expenditure, and for that be is paid: the 

wings are simply his means of proceeding. As 

a general rule an architect, in charging for the 
we and specifications for a work which has not 
executed, is not bound to give them up to 





| brigie,’ and is a slightly-tinted view of the exte- 


beside Smythfeld, maistre of the workes of our 
said chapell.” In 1516 was made an agreement 
with Peter Torrysany for the monument of 
Henry VII., “according as appereth by the 
patren”—* all the aforesaide worke shall be 
graived, and workmanly wroughte according to 
the saide patron;” Ackerman, “ Westminster 
Abbey,” ii. 136-137, 141-2: and ‘a plat’ signed 
by the executors of king Henry VIL, is referred 
to in the agreement dated 1513, for vaulting 
King’s College Chapel at Cambridge. Consider- 
able difficulty may be expected to arise from the 
various constructions which may be given to the 
words “carve” and “patterns” in the following 
extract relating to the building of Roslyn Chapel, 
1446, wherein it is stated that “to the end the 
work might be more rare, first he caused the 
draughts to be drawn upon Eastland boords, and 
made the carpenters to carve them according to 
the draughts thereon, and then gave them for 
patterns to the masons, that they might thereby 
cut the like in stone ;’ MS. memoir, Hay’s collec- 
tion in the Advocates’ library, Edinburgh ; printed 
in Britton, “Arch. Antig.” 4to. London, 1812, 
iii. 51. 

The following list comprises drawings men- 
tioned as still existing on the Continent, and 
proves them to have been abundant and of large 
scale. 

A copy, four-fifths of the size of the original, 
supposed to date 829-36, that is preserved in the 
library of S. Gall, of a design for the monastery 
there, was published by Keller, Zurich, 1844, and 
has been repeated, to half the scale of that pub- 
lication, in the Archeological Journal, 8vo. Lon- 


his employer; but something would depend on 
the circumstances of the case. Builders will 
sometimes refuse to give up the drawings during 
or after the execution of the work, but a summons 
before a magistrate has been considered sufficient 
to meet the case: this appears to be founded upon 
the acknowledged principle that letters belong to 
the writer and not to the receiver of them. 

It appears difficult to understand how a founda- 
tion could be put in ,of proper proportions, before 
the nature of the superstructure had been deter- 
mined. Yet Raine, “‘Catterick Church,” 4to., 
London, 1834, says, “ No reference is made in the 
contract to anything resembling the working 
drawing of modern times; nor has the greatest 
pains, taken for this purpose, been able to dis- 
cover any such record relative to any other early 
fabric. The archives of Durham Cathedral have 
been carefully searched for architectural plans, 
but without success. A manuscript commentary 
upon the prophet Ezekiel, belonging to the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, written apparently in 
the eleventh century, contains some curious pen- 
and-ink delineations in the Norman style, of 
Ezekiel’s temple, such as ground plans, elevations, 
&c., which prove the architectural skill of the 
commentator, and the fact that it was no unusual 
thing to commit to parchment illustrations of this 
nature, ‘ Patternes in paper,’ ‘ portraictures,’ 
‘ patternes in timber,’ are referred to in the con- 
tract for the Beauchamp chapel at Warwick, in 
1439; but, during the earlier centuries of our 
national architecture, we suspect that models in 
wood, or drawings upon wooden tablets, were in 
general adopted as specifications by the contract- 
ing parties, and referred to during the progress of | don, 1848. v. 85. 
the work.” The value of parchment seems to| A design on Parchment about 11} feet long, 
have been sufficient to cause the erasure of de- | dating about 1450, for the still unfinished tower 
signs upon that material, so that it is hardly to the church of Ste. Waudru, at Mons, was pub- 
reasonable to expect the discovery of any draw- lished in fac-simile by Chalon, “La Tour,” &c. 
ings made before the general use of paper, unless | Brussels, 1844, who notices that at Ghent a draw- 
the original owners and their heirs had considered | ing of the Hdtel de Ville is preserved ; and that 
that the preservation of such documents would be | in the Town-hall at Louvain there is a drawing 
useful. Such a feeling does not appear to have | containing almost every detail of the towers and 
existed in England. Britton, “ Dict.,” s. v. Cathe- | principal portail of the Church of S. Pierre. 
dral, also observes, “it is a remarkable circum-| The Comité Historique, &c. “ Bulletin Archéo- 
stance that amongst the numerons records pre- | logique,” 8vo., Paris, 1843, mention, i. 311, a por- 
served in muniment rooms respecting cathedrals, | fat in west door for the Cathedral at Clermont 
there have not been found any ancient drawings | Ferrand ; ii. 460, the full-size outlines worked on 
of the ground plans and architectural designs for | the granite paving covering the vaults of the aisles 
these splendid national buildings.” | to the choir of the Cathedral at Limoges ; ii. 513, 

If exception be made in favour of the valuable | 542, the (fifteen or) twenty-two drawings in the 
section of the mouldings to a door of the church | Frauenhaus at Strasburg; the magnificent por- 
of St. Stephen at Bristol, engraved in fac-simile | tail of the fifteenth century for a cathedral 
by Willis, “Arch. Nomenc.,” 4to. Cambridge, 1846, | (? at Barcelona), which was traced by M. Tastu ; 
from the original in William of Worcester’s (or | and ii. 726, five drawings for the church of 8. 
Botoner’s) “ Itinerary,” preserved in the library | Pierre, at Tonnerre, three of which are dated 4th 
of Corpus Christi College, at Cambridge, there | January, 1587. The interesting album of Wilas 
does not seem to be as yet any knowledge of archi- | de Honecort (1230-60 ?), including sketches of the 
tectural drawings in England older than those in tower at Laon, of a window at Rheims, and plans 
the British Museum, Cottonian MSS., Au- of the choirs of the church at Vaucelles, of S. 
gustus I., II., and ILI. Among these is “the monu- | Etienne at Meaux, and of Notre Dame at Cam- 
ment intended for King Henry the Sixte,” beau- | brai, as well as of the apsidal chapel at Rheims, 
tifully (for the time) drawn and slightly shaded in was edited in fac-simile by Lassus, 4to. Paris, 
ink, on parchment 24 inches by 15 inches, which | 1858 ; the Builder, 1858; paper read by HB. 
has been inadequately engraved on a reduced; B. Garling, at the Royal Institute of British 
scale in Gough, “Sepulchral Monuments,” fol.,| Architects, 10th November, 1858. Didron, 
London, 1796, ii. 231. Another is entitled | “Annales Arch.” 4to., Paris, 1846, v. 87, gives, at 
“Capella bte. Marie in collegio regali Canta- two-thirds of the size of the originals, two out of 
three palimpsest drawings discovered 1838 at 
rior of King’s College chapel while the interior | Rheims, under a necrology reaching down to 1270, 
was being finished. It is on paper, and is 48 | of the principal church in that city. Those that 
inches long by 26 inches wide. This is accompa- | were published exhibit a design for the west front 
nied by a less excellent drawing, 52 inches long | of a cathedral having three large porches, a 
by 15 inches wide, being the design for a “campa- | smaller design of the same character, and some 
nile regalis, Collegii Cantabrigiz,” which has been | foliage: the restoration shows the careful use of 
engraved on a reduced scale, with many altera- | central lines, and complete regularity in the 
tions in the drawing, in Lysons’s (Magna Britan-| arrangements. Didron, who attributes these 
nia), “Cambridgeshire,” 4to., London, 1808, p. 116. | drawings to the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
A tinted drawing of a gallery intended to be 'tury, also mentions more of the others herein 
built for Henry VIII. may be passed over; but | described, which, as he observes, are nearly all of 
three large drawings, highly coloured, with the the fifteenth and two succeeding centuries ; and 
decorations in gold, of magnificent pavilions made adds intimations of the existence of others at 
of tents, deserve much attention. The Society of | Auxerre, Bourges, Montpellier, and in the hands 
Antiquaries, “Vet. Mon.,” fol., London, 1808, | of private persons at Paris and at Treves. The 
iv. pl. 16-20, has published the pictures of the | drawings of the tower, of Beauvais Cathedral, 
death (1522), &., of John Islip, abbot of West- which fell 30th April, 1573, were lately or are 
minster, which contain his hearse, chapel, and | still in the possession of M. Dorgedray, of S. 
other details. Many of the contracts which have| Lucien, near that city, and were engraved by 
been recovered refer to then-existing works as | Gilbert, “Notice Hist. de Eglise,” Svo., Beauvais, 
models for imitation. A few notices are ap- {| 1830. 
pended hereto of mention of drawings of late Didron also notices the existence of a plan on 
date. the walls of the cathedral at Freiburg, in Breis- 

In the will of Henry VII., 1509, it is declared, | gau; and states that the sacristy at Ulm pos- 
“we wol that our towmbe bee in the myddes of the | sessed an interior elevation of the cathedral, with 
same chapell, before the high aultier, and in such | the name of the architect Ensiger written upon 
distance from the same as it is ordered in the plat | it. A drawing of the tower and spire of the same 
made for the same chapell, and signed with our | cathedral belonged to Canon Schmidt. This is 
hande ;” “also that the said chapell be desked | partly engraved fac-simile, pl. 58 of Moller, Denk- 
* * * as is by us redily devised, and in pic-|maler. Fifteen old drawings have been found at 
ture delivered to the priour of Saunt Bartilmew’s | Frankfort, and others at Munich. The design for 
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Ratisbon Cathedral was published in a now very 
scarce plate, entitled “Idwa cathedralis ecclesix 
S. Petri in civitate Ratisbonensi juxta verum 
originale delineata par Melchior Kiisell, fol. Aug. 
Vind., 1655.” The mode of setting out a pin- 
nacle in 1486, by Mathias Roriczer of Ratisbon, 
was published by Reichensperger, Treves, 1845, 
and is translated in the “Detached Essays,” 
1848-9. An engraving about 2 feet 9 inches long, 
from an old drawing of the celebrated fountain at 
Nuremberg, was published 1822-4 by Lotzbeck, 
of that city. 

An elevation of a tower for the cathedral of 
St. Stephen at Vienna, 15 feet long (not the 
tower that was finished and afterwards destroyed, 
but the approved design of a second tower which 
it was proposed to erect), is engraved in fac- 
simile in the “Bauzeitung,” seven sheets, 1844, 
pl. 528. At Vienna are also six large plans and 
elevations of both the towers of St. Stephen’s 
church, by the kirchen-baumeister Gregor Hauser, 
which were probably made at the time of the 
repairs in 1519; and also the elevation of a 
Sakramentshaus, by Michael Frischel, baumeister 
of St. Stephen’s, 1524. The north-west tower 
and half of the facade of Cologne Cathedral, on 
a parchment roll 3 feet wide and 9 or 10 feet 
long, found in 1814, was published 1818 by 
Moller, in_fac-simile, in seven plates, The south- 
west tower and the whole of the fagade are 


ance in the ancient history of that P ase win 
Elasticity; Elephanta ; Elizabethan and Jacobean 
or Revival Architecture, which is treated gene- 
rally in a different manner to that hitherto 
usual: thus, a table is given of the publica- 
tions upon architecture during the epoch, “as 
a means of examining one of the sources from 
which those artists who had not travelled ob- 
tained their notions of the theory and details 
of the newly-fashionable style ;” another 
paragraph gives the names of the surveyors 
and architects employed ; whilst a third por- 
tion gives, in chronological order, the most 
noted buildings erected during the period in 
uestion. We must refer our readers and 

ose interested in this phase of our art to the 
dictionary itself for further details, merely ob- 
serving that the references extend from the 
year 1512 (the date of the erection of the 
palace, now the Palazzo Giraud, at Rome, pre- 
sented in 1517 to the Crown of England, and 
which has lately been referred to in the dis- 
cussions on styles) to the buildings in Edin- 
burgh erected as late as 1632-40. Reference 
is made to an article in our fourth volume, and 
the writer concludes, “‘ There is no work which 
can be said to give a satisfactory history or 
— synopsis of it [the style]; the fol- 





engraved in Willemin, “Mon. Fran. Inedit.” 
One of the upper windows of the choir, and | 
a small plan of the south tower; both of! 
these, with an elevation of the second story | 
and a section of the portal to the nave, were | 
apparently drawn by one hand. The plan of) 
the south tower was published in fac-simile by | 
Moller: detailed descriptions of these drawings | 
are given in Boisserée, “ Cologne,” 4to., Munich, | 
1843, p. 116-7. Moller, “ Denkmaler,” pl. 47, 
gives a fac-simile of a plan (at Strasburg), which | 
he dates thirteenth century, of a tower resembling | 
that of Freiburg Cathedral ; pl. 48, an elevation | 
(at Strasburg), which he dates thirteenth or | 
fourteenth century, supposed to have been for 
the tower of the church at Thann, near Colmar, | 
built 1450-1500; pl. 53, a church tower at} 
Carlsruhe, after a drawing of fourteenth century ; | 
pl. 60-1, fac-similes of a plan and elevation for a 
tabernacle, with plan of another, both at Stras- | 
burg, without dates, but late; and pl. 66-70, the 


plan and elevation of another tabernacle, dated | misleading by garbled quotations. 


1462. 


owing publications consist chiefly of pictorial 
views, and the more architectural works are 
only miscellaneous collections of parts or de- 
tails, without any arrangement whatsoever.” 
The last article in this part is a good account of 
the Elland Edge stone, a very useful material, 
obtained from near Halifax, in Yorkshire. 

We have necessarily merely pointed out the 
more noticeable articles in these two parts of 
the work. Most of them are worthy of perusal 
for their own interest, being subjects which, as 
we have already stated of one of them, are 
treated generally in a different manner to that 
hitherto usual. They show the writers were 
aware that their space was very limited ; that 
fresh useful matter, united with a résumé of the 
points usually put forward under such heads, 
were chiefly requisite ; and that references to 
previous authors were necessary to be added, 
instead of copying, or as is too often the case, 
They will 


| suffice to indicate the large amount of informa- 
It is scarcely necessary to refer to the number- | 


tion brought together ; and it may be pre- 
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less architectural drawings still existing in Italy, sumed from the forethought displayed at the 
made by the eminent followers of the Renaissance | commencement of the work, and the care 
style : almost every city, and large collection, con- which appears to be still afforded to it, that 
tain a number, more or less, of specimens of their few terms are omitted, at all useful, in any of 
talents. In England, Wren’s drawings are pre-| te divisions into which the art and science 
served in the library of All Souls’ College, at sesclve thumasives 
Oxford: many by the still later practitioners will | Whilst th . t oa Sone he lith 
be found in the library of the Royal Institute of | ust the printer nas been Dusy, the Etne- 
grapher has not been less so, There is yet a 


British Architects ; in Worcester College, Oxford ; : ‘ 
in the Radcliffe library at Oxford; and in Sir| Word or two to be given to the plates of illus 
s far as 


John Soane’s Museum’: the latter also contains | trations accompanying the text. 
the unique collection of drawings by John Thorpe, | the lettering is concerned, they have gone far 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth. ahead of the text ; but we presume, until the 

Although not immediately connected with the binding up is commenced, the back letters are 
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precise subject of this article, it may be mentioned 
that not only does the Museum at Cologne pos- 
sess a collection of drawings bequeathed by M. de 
Noel, of buildings now destroyed; that in the 
Town-hall of Briinn, in Moravia, drawings are 
collected of any old building, or of any edifice 
otherwise characteristic, which is about to be de- 
stroyed ; that a valuable collection of plans of the 
churches at Vienna, made by the bau-inspektor, 
Behsel, at the beginning of the present century, is 
also deposited in the magistrats-gebaude; but 
that the French Government has published under 
Lenoir, “Statistique Monumentale,” fol., Paris, 
1835, &e., details of the old structures that are 
from time to time disappearing in that city. 
Contract, Design, Example, Model, Mould, Patren, 
Pattern, Picture, Plan, Plat, Template, 


In the portion of E which has been issued, 
we observe Early English Period of Gothic 
architecture in England with its contemporary 
examples abroad ; Earthwork ; Eastland Boards, 
asserting that it is not clearly ascertained 
whether they were of fir or of oak ; Echeium, 
which is an interesting notice of the metal 
vases used for the conduction of sound in the 
ancient theatres; Hdinburgh ; Efflorescence ; 
Egyptian Architecture, explained in an able 
manner by a concise and chronological arrange- 


ment, from the best authorities, of the works of 


art, wherein the student will at once see the pro- 
bable pesition of every structure of any import- 


always open for plates to be inserted. We 
observe that two goodly useful volumes are 
already prepared, comprising the letters A and 
B, and C and D,a third being in course of 
completion. In the Parts under inspection are 
supplied examples of Chimney-piece ; Cinque- 
Cento ; Door (bronze), illustrating the article 
in the text, above mentioned ; and Doorway, 
which were in time for the second volume ; 
while for the next and succeeding ones are 
now prepared Entrance Gate; Fountain (two 
plates), a subject always acceptable ; Furni- 
ture, which brings in three chests, the extent 
of ornamentation on which we can scarcely 
hope to see reproduced in these days ; Gate- 





house ; Grille, two plates, giving about twenty 
examples of wrought iron work, mostly from 
Venice and Nuremberg ; Egyptian, some dozen 
capitals with remains of colour ; Font and Font 
cover, the latter showing a peculiar example 
of a crane for lifting up the cover and swing- 
ing it aside; Gable; Gargoyle; Gatehouse ; 
and Half-timber House. The subjects, gene- 
rally, speak for themselves. We have only to 
add that they are of all styles of design, and 
that the Beceraphy by Mr. Bedford is satis- 
factory. Besides Mr. Hussey, who kindly 
supplied the drawings for the three chests, 
other friends who have assisted this part of 
the undertaking are Messrs. F. P. Cockerell : 





W. E. Nesfield ; H.R. Newton; E. H. Mar- 





tineau; A. MeDunn; C. H. Purday; G. R, 
Clarke ; A. Salvin, jun. ; J. M. Lockyer ; R. R, 
Rowe ; Lewis Vulliamy ; Octavius Hansard, the 
active examiner of the illustrations; F. W. 
Porter; T. H. Lewis; E. Falkener; J. J, 
Thomson, jun. ; C. F. Hayward ; J.T. Christo- 
pher ; R. H. Shout ; and E. Ashworth. 





With reference to the Dictionary and to the 
Society, we have lately seen ‘two letters from one 
of its ablest contributors, addressed to the hono- 
rary secretary for the Dictionary, Considering 
that they were written while suffering under a 
severe illness, they afford so happy a specimen of 
the thorough good-feeling which exists in the 
management, and of the active spirit still upper- 
most and available to render the Dictionary 
worthy of the profession under whose auspices it 
is produced, that we are tempted to place them 
before our readers, trusting at the same time that 
they may tend to draw the attention of some to 
the undertaking, who might otherwise overlook it. 

The first communication is prefaced as follows :— 

“While confined to my bed, I was amusing 
myself with reading about the Civil Service, and 
the difficulty they have to conquer the spelling- 
book. Then I fell thinking of you, and of course 
my head got full of nonsense directly ; so, to give 
it a vent, I compiled an alphabet for the express 
use of the A. P. S. Dictionary, and all concerned 
therein, yourself in particular. When we next 
meet you shall sing it in character :— 

A is an Architect, driving his pen: 

B our Biogs, some of very small men: 

C are the Critics, who look rather shy : 
the Dict’nary, never say die! 

Editor, surly and grim: 
Fun, which we oft poke 
. Geogs. 


ee 
FF 


at him: 
,’ long, tedious, and dull : 
lf.and- Half, how I long for a pull! 
ilustrations,’ they’re famous, no doubt : 
Kind Keepers, who forage them out: 
Lithogra , always behind : 
* Materials,’ those we don’t mind: 
‘omenclature,’ what work for the pen : 
the Oysters we ordered at ten: 
the ‘ Poliogs,’ oh! what a lot! 
Letter, the shortest we've got: 
the Revises, they’re always dull work : 
our Sect’ry, out-and-out Turk ! * 
the Tadies, our columns that swell: 
the Volumes, they're certain to sell : 
Writers, poor buffers |! who pine 
the ‘ X, ,’ a farthing a line! 
s Yourself, we’re delighted to teaze: 
Z is Zo-o-pherus, alias a Frieze. 
But here come the oysters, and here comes the beer— 
“Success to the A. P.S. Number.’ Hear! hear! 
Three rattling huzzas, and a finishing cheer !"’ 


The following was shortly after forwarded, as a 
foot-note to the above* :— 


* Yes; I call him a Turk, 

For he drives us to work, 
And blows up like bricks if we venture to shirk : 

He bores for ‘ MS.,’ 

For ‘ Proofs,’ and for ‘ Press,’ 
And scolds for ‘ Revise,’ till we’re quite in distress : 
And what’s worse than all, he (believe my narration) 
Compels us to verify ev’ry quotation ! 

Diodorus or Cato, 

Vitruvius or Plato, 
He’ll have ev’ry word, and he won’t be said nay to: 

The Latin Apicius, 

The Dutch Burgersdicius, 
Theocritus, Pliny, Severus, Sulpicias, 
Pausanias or Pindar, Solinus or Varro, 
Tertullian, Augustine, or Bingham, or Barrow; 
And he makes you transcribe him, line, chapter, and 

verse, or he 

Writes you to say ‘ your citation’s too cursory.’ 
And should a poor scribbler but venture to nab as his 
Own, a snug bit from the ‘ clouds,’ or ‘ Anabasis ;” 
Or make any blunder in metre or grammar, 
By Jove! sir, he’s on you, as down as a hammer ; 
Nor spares you one morsel, or bit—no! nor half sa bit— 
So now I'll go on with my A. P. 8. Alphabet. 


I have thus particularly exposed the cruelty of 
making the unhappy writers verify their quota- 
tions, robbing them of the pleasure of quoting 
books they never opened ;—barbarous ! ” 
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ON HEALTHY DWELLINGS, AND PRE- 
VAILING SANITARY DEFECTS IN THE 
HOMES OF THE WORKING CLASSES.t+ 

LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 

Amonest the various circumstances of which 
man is the creature, none have a more powerfal 
influence on his physical condition than those 
connected with his dwelling; and in respect to 
the poorer classes, this influence affects him also 
very seriously as a moral and accountable being. 

In viewing the question of “healthy dwell- 

ings” under this twofold aspect, as presenting a 

remedy for much wide-spread physical evil, and as 

pointing to the means of removing very formid- 

able obstacles to the moral and the religious im- 

provement of a numerous class of the community, 


by Mr. F.8.A., at the South 





+ Read . Hen 
Kensington Museum, 16h July, 1960, 
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its double claim on the attention of the Christian 
philanthropist, and on the earnest efforts of all 
who have its advancement in any way within their 
power, is clearly manifest. 

Believing that the influence of the Ladies’ Sani- 
tary Association cannot be directed to an object of 
greater importance, I felt bound to comply with 
the request made, that I would present, in a con- 
densed form, the experience of more than fifteen 
years, during which the study of this question, 
with its practical application at home and abroad, 
has occupied much of my time. And before doing 
80, as a proof of cordial sympathy with the objects 
of the Association I have now the honour to ad- 
dress, it may not be out of place to quote a resolu- 
tion which was proposed by me at the Congrés 
International de Bienfaisance, held in Brussels, 
in 1856, and was unanimously adopted by the 
representatives of about twenty different coun- 
tries there convened under royal authority :— 

“*The Congress declares that it is of public utility that 
the working classes be enlightened by all possible means 
in regard to the improvement and the keeping of their 
houses in good order. It declares that the instruction of 
the young in the labouring classes ought to comprise all 
which relates to the cleanliness of their persons and of 
their dwellings, to the benefits resulting from good venti- 
lation, and the evils arising from humidity. Lastly, it 
thinks that the study of the science of preserving health 
is one which ought to be rendered accessible to all.” 


The condition of “healthy,” in regard to dwell- 
ings arises out of that which is either local or 
structaral, and may be said, in the majority of 
instances, to be not under the control of the occu- 
pants ; or else it results from circumstances which 
they ordinarily have the means of changing. 

Amongst the class of persons whose advantage- 
ous position usually gives them the power of 
choosing a residence, there are, however, not a few 
who, either ignorance, or from want of 
consideration, are manifestly insensible to the 
evils they expose themselves to, in a dwelling 
which is unhealthy as to its locality, or deficient 
as to its sanitary arrangements; until the serious, 
if not fatal consequences, are painfully manifest 
in the state of their own health, or that of their 
family. A single illustration of this fact may be 
drawn from the last annual report of the 
Registrar-General, where, amongst other analo- 
gous cases referred to, is that of three young 
ladies, nineteen, eighteen, and fifteen years of age, 
the daughters of a lieutenant-colonel, who died in 
the past year at Lyncomb, near Bath, from the 
effects of imperfeet drainage. 

_ Such cases show that the importance of this 
inquiry is not limited to one class of the commu- 
nity,* but that all have a personal interest in know- 
ing what are the conditions essential to a “ healthy 





dwelling.” In endeavouring to point them out | 


with precision and brevity, my aim will be to 
avoid the use of technical terms, as much as pos- 
sible; and with a view to simplify the treatment of 
the subject, it will be considered under the three 
heads already indicated. 1st, as to that which 
is local. 2nd, as to that which is structural; and, 
3rd, as to that which may be distinguished as 
being mainly, though not wholly dependent on the 
occupants of the dwelling. 
_ In regard to Locality—High and dry situa- 
tions, ri . Nec circulation of air, whether in 
towns or country, are erbially healthy, 
whilst those which os el on or a 
rounded by confined air, are the opposite. Expe- 
rience afforded by the state of troops when en- 
camped, or when in permanent barracks, or in 
hospitals, is conclusive on this point. It is on re- 
cord that the mortality of troops in Jamaica has 
been diminished from 120 to 20 per thousand, by 
their removal from the plains to the hills. And 
it is well known that ague, dysentery, and fever 
prevail in localities where the surface of the 
ground is naturally wet, and insufficiently drained; 
or where there exists an accumulation of decaying 
matter, of which one sure indication is the pre- 
sence of an abundance of flies. Dampness of 
situation is also productive of mental depression, 
bodily feebleness, and a disposition towards in- 
toxicating drink. 
Wherever, therefore, dwellings are built on 
naturally wet ground, it is essential to their being 





* That such studies might be useful to public men is 
evident from a statement very recently made in Parliament, 
with reference to Netley Hospital, which was denounced, 
as the most mismanaged public affair in this country, and 
its site declared to be, in a sanitary point of view, most 
improper fora hospital. Mr. Sydney Herbert said, “ that 
it had not been spoken of a bit too severely in the discus- 
sion, and that when the plan was first proposed, he him- 
self protested against’ it, but the House did not support 
him ;”" and he added, “1! adapted as onr military hos- 
pitals no doubt are for gol om, see: civil hospitals are 
not a jot better. me he A the London hospitals quite 

in the worst military esta- 





healthy, that ample provision be made for drain- 
ing the soil, as well as for ordinary surface drain- 
age, and the carrying off of surplus fluid from the 
house itself. This necessity is more manifest in 
the country than it is usually in towns, as their 
gradual formation and progressive increase, has 
generally been accompanied with surface drain- 
age, under some form or other. Good surface 
drainage is, however, peculiarly necessary in 
towns built on an uneven surface, as is the case 
with the Metropolis, which has been built on low 
hills, in the midst of an imperfectly reclaimed 
swamp, and is partially underlaid by a stratum of 
peat. The lower levels on either side of the 
Thames, where the drainage has been most in- 
efficient, are well known to have been much more 
severely visited with cholera than the higher 
parts of the metropolis. Dr. Farr tells us that, 
taking the mean of the cholera epidemic of 1848 
and 1854, in London, nearly 15 per 1,000 of those 


living under 10 feet of elevation, died to 1 per | 


1,000 of those at the highest elevation, and that 
if London be divided into terraces of different 
degrees of elevation, the mortality from an epi- 
demic of cholera is, in round numbers, inversely as 
the elevation. 

The providing efficient means for house drainage 
as well as a good surface drainage, is a duty which 
in the case of towns, obviously devolves on the 
public authorities. The consequences of a past 
neglect of this duty have been recently manifested 





leading ecompanies,—Chelsea, 17°84; Grand Junc- 
tion, 17°95; New River, 18°52; West Middlesex, 
20°08; Lambeth, 2080; Kent, 21°68. 

For dwellings in the country good drainage and 
ready access to pure water are not less essential 
than they are in towns, and they ought, there- 
fore, to be made the subject of deliberate investi- 
gation before the locality of a dwelling is fixed on. 

Gravelly soil is unquestionably the most healthy, 
and next to it one of sand. The embosoming in 
trees should be avoided; loose soil close to ‘the 
house is frequently a cause of damp, which might 
be remedied by a flagging of stone, covering a dry 
drain formed round the building. Care should, 
therefore, be bestowed in regard to the surface of 
the ground round a dwelling, as well as m the 
selection of a site. 

The influence of aspect on the salubrity of a 
dwelling is too often overlooked: in preference to 
all others, the south should be chosen. In towns 
the difficulty of obtaining a sunny frontage may 
frequently be great, if not insurmountable; but 
the value of having the sun’s rays for some portion 
of the day within the dwelling, especially in the 
rooms occupied by children or by invalids, should 

never be forgotten. I could point toa large con- 
velescent asylum in the country, so arranged that 
| the spacious gallery used by the patients for exer- 
cise, and where much of their time is , is 
for the greater part of the day, without the cheer- 
jing and warming rays of the sun. I know not 





at Windsor, where the prevalence of fevers and | whether in this instance it was the case, but such 
choleraic complaints having led to an investigation, mistakes are very likely to arise out of the pre- 
the drainage of the town was found to be very | vailing mania for the choice of plans in compe- 
defective; whilst, on the contrary, at the castle, | tition, which are often made by novices and selected 
a separate and perfect system of drainage having by incompetent judges, instead of experienced pro- 
been provided, no disease existed there. | fessional advice being taken. 

In house drainage, one valuable modern improve-| In particular localities diseases which formerly 
ment is the use of glazed earthenware tubes, | prevailed have, under the influence of sanitary 
which should invariably be kept as much as possible | improvements, such, especially, as a free circula- 
without the building ; and especial care ought to lion of fresh air, efficient drainage, and cleanliness 
be taken that the pipes which discharge into them | in the houses and the persons of their occupants, 
are properly trapped, in order that they may not | greatly diminished, and in many instances entirely 
become a medium for the escape of foul air into ceased. This has been the case to a remarkable 
the dwelling. Cesspools under basement floors| degree in some of the valleys of Switzerland, 
have been the cause of sickness and deaths| where the painful disease in the neck called 
innumerable. During the cholera in 1849, to my | “ goftre,” and the species of idiotcy called - cre- 
knowledge, several cases, wholly traceable to this | tinism,” formerly prevailed much more extensively 
cause, occurred in one house. Whenever these |thautheydonow. Remarkable instances have been 
latent sources of mischief are discovered they | mentioned to me in that country of the sad con- 
should be removed as quickly as possible. The | sequences to children born and reared in a low 
experience of an eminent sanitary engineer leads! and damp ground story, whilst those in the floor 
me to believe that in many houses of the first above were perfectly healthy. 
magnitude, both in the metropolis and in the| The beneficial results of sanitary improvements 
country, which are not of recent construction, this | effected in several of our large towns within the 
evil exists, as well as that of defective drains, past ten years are very manifest. 1 select three, 
causing the ground under the house to become out of nineteen returns which have been obtained. 
sodden with fetid matter. The gases which In the metropolis, the death-rate has been re- 

iginate from these sources and diffuse themselves duced from 25 in 1,000 to about 23; at Croydon, 
over the dwelling, constitute one of those conditions the reduction has been from 28 in 1,000 to 22°9 ; 
of local impurity which exercise a powerful and at Liverpool, from 39 in 1,000 to 27. Know- 


influence, when the state of the atmosphere is 
favourable to an outbreak or spread of cholera, 
fever, or other kindred complaints. 

For an ample supply of pure water, one of the 
most important accessories to a healthy dwelling, 


the public authorities should, in the case of towns, | 


be held responsible. The contamination of our 
rivers, by their being unscrupulously and at the 
same time most wastefully made the receptacles of 
sewage, has rendered them very generally incapable 
of supplying the neighbouring population with 
wholesome water. 
unfrequently impure, though its sparkling ap- 
pearance and freshness to the taste might lead to 
the contrary supposition; in towns this is generally 
caused by an infiltration from some neighbouring 
drain, cesspool, or other deposit of putrifying 
matter. Many such instances in the metropolis 
might be referred to ; one was recently mentioned 


That drawn from wells is not | 


ing, however, as we do, that the normal standard 
is certainly not above 17 in 1,000, these results 
| should only be regarded as a proof of our respon- 
sibility, and an encouragement to perseverance in 
| the discharge of duty. 
| How greatly sanitary science has in past days 
' been neglected, even in cases where, of all things, 
health ought to be considered of primary import- 
‘ance, may be judged of from an observation made 
|very recently by the Dean of Christchureh, in 
reference to the removal of Westminster School— 
|“ Eton,” he said, “is notoriously unhealthy ; 
| Winchester is in a swamp: Harrow and Rugby 
| without water.” 
Before passing on to the next head, I observe, 
|in reference to the local position of buildings in 
towns, that, if the streets around them are of 
' sufficient width, and there is no obstruction to 
| the current of air, dwellings in towns may be 


to me by the medical officer to the General Post | better ventilated when they are moderately high, 
Office, as having been the cause of much internal | than when they are low and surrounded by higher 
derangement to several of the employés in that | buildings which exclude a free circulation of air. 
establishment, and which had led to his recom- Nothing can be worse in this respect than the 
mending the use of Harrison’s moulded carbon | narrow courts terminating in a cul-de-sac, which 





filter. In the last report of the Registrar-general, 
reference is made to a well at Sandgate, as con- 
taining 40-96 grains of impurity per gallon. 
Measures recently taken in many places have 
effected much good in respect both to drainage 
and to the supply of water. The noble example 
set by Glasgow, especially deserves the highest 
praise. The purity of the water now abundantly 
drawn for the supply of that city from Loch 
Katrine, a distance of 34 miles, and which hus 
involved an outlay of about 1,500,000/., may be 
judged of by the following figures, which represent 
the total amount of impurity in grains per gallon 
In the water supplied to Glasgow from Loch 
Katrine, 3°16. In the water supplied to London, 
according to the returns for May last, by the 


are so numerous in London and in many other 
towns, small as well as large. 

The vast extent of ground in London covered 
by low buildings, tenanted by the poorer classes, 
will account for the much larger area occupied by 
houses in proportion to the number of inhabitants, 
than there is in Paris. A fact, which may suggest 
the practicability of increasing the provision of 
dwellings for working people, near their oceupa- 
tions, and at the same time improving their 
healthiness. As a practical illustration of the 
advantages which might be derived from the de- 
struction of existing streets of low and miserable 
tenements, and the replacing them with lofty and 
suitably arranged dwellings for the i 
classes, I may refer to two streets, both of them 
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close to New Oxford-street; one on the south 

side, which leads out of George-street, is the 

notorious Church-lane. The other is Streatham- 
street, which lies to the north of New Oxford- 
street, leading out of a continuation of George- 
street. Let any one take the trouble of standing 
at the end of Church-lane, I do not ask him to 
go down it, but merely to look, and then turn 
his steps to the neighbouring building in 
Streatham-street, “The Model Houses for Fami- 
lies,” where, if he enter the quadrangle, and 
pass along the galleries which give access to 
the distinct dwellings for fifty-four families, 
aranged in five fireproof stories, he will have 
ocular demonstration of the benefits which may, 
without pecuniary sacrifice, be placed within reach 
of the working classes; and he may also, by 
visiting at the same time the “ Model Lodging- 
house ” for 104 single men, in George-street, learn 
the amount of accommodation and comfort which 
can be given on the zelf-supporting principle, for 
the payment of 4d. per night. 

Having already noticed under the head cf 
** Locality ” that a free circulation of pure air, an 
efficient drainage, and an ample supply of good 
water are indispensable requisites to a healthy 
dwelling, we come now to inquire secondly, what 
is essential in the structure of a dwelling to its 
being healthy? 1. It must bedry. 2. Warm. 
3. The number and area of its apartments must 
be in proportion to the number of the occupants, 
and a due provision be made for a well-ordered 
family life. 4. It must be well lighted. 5. It 
must be properly ventilated, and entirely free 
from noxious vapours of every kind. 

1. In order to a house being dry, it must stand 
on a dry foundation ; and where this is not other- 
wise obtainable, artificial means should be adopted, 
either by forming a stratum cf concrete, varying 
in depth according to circumstances, but never 
less than 12 inches, or by bedding slate in cement, 
or laying asphalte through the whole thickness of 
the wall, under the floor level. The ground floor 
should be raised not less than about 8 inches above 
the external surface, and where there is no base- 
ment story, and the floors are of wood, they should 
be ventilated by means of air-bricks built in the 
external walls, the ground being excavated to the 
depth of not less than 12 inches. 

The walls must be weather-proof, of sufficient 
thickness to secure dryness and warmth. On the 
facilities for obtaining the material may depend 
whether brick, stone, or flint be used; whichever 
it be, good mortar is essential to dryness. In 
some places concrete, Pisé, or cob, with an external 
facing of plaster, may be employed with advantage, 
provided the foundation be dry. Hollow walls 
conduce greatly to dryness and warmth ; and with 
stone or flint externally, a lining of brick or tile, 
with a small hollow space left between, is an 
effectual means of securing both these benefits. 

A glazing on the external surface of brickwork is 
an effectual preventive of damp, and it is to be 
regretted that suitably glazed bricks are not easily 
to be obtained at a moderate price. 

Whenever, for the sake of economy, a ground- 
floor is laid with brick or tile, it is essential that 
there should be a dry bed beneath it. Hollow 


bricks, if well made, may, with advantage, be used | 


for this purpose, and will prove warm and durable. 
In some parts of the country lime and sand floors 
are pretty generally used for cottages, and when 
properly made are said to last upwards of forty 
years. Stone or slate is, of course, preferable to 
either, in places where there is much wear. Bed- 
rooms ought, in our climate, to have boarded 
floors. 

It is a false economy to use inferior or unsea- 
soned wood in any part of a dwelling, whilst the 
eracks and shrinkages caused thereby are often 
prejudicial to health. 

For the covering of roofs, tiles are generally 


Murray says, “I am satisfied that a dry ship will 
always be a healthy one in any climate.” 

2. The warmth of a dwelling depends not 
only on its aspect, its dryness, the materials 
used, their proper application and substance, as I 
have already noticed, but also on the structural 
plan, and particularly on the relative position of 
the doors and fire-places, as well as of the windows 
and spaces for beds ; which should be so contrived 
as that the occupants are not exposed to draughts. 
It is surprising that, with all our regard for com- 
fort, we should not more frequently, by the use of 
double sashes, which are so commonly used in many 
parts of the Continent, endeavour to modify the 
effects ofour variable climate,andretain moreof the 
small portion of genial warmth which passes into the 
room from our wastefully constructed open fire- 
places. The artificial warming of buildings will 
be referred to hereafter in connection with 
ventilation. 

3. It is essential to a healthy dwelling, that the 
number and area of the apartments be in propor- 
tion to the number of the occupants, and that 
suitable provision be made for all that appertains 
to a well-ordered domiciliary life. The question 
of the amount of space required for health being 
greatly dependent on efficient ventilation, will be 
considered hereafter under that head. Suffice it 
at present to say, that the scale of accommodation 
in most dwellings, depends in a great measure on 
the means and circumstances of the occupants ; 
as these vary so much, all that I can attempt is to 
point out the minimum provision which should be 
made in the country for a labourer’s family, con- 
sisting of parents and children of both sexes. 
There should be a small entrance-lobby, a living- 
room not less than 150 feet in area, a scullery, of 
from 60 feet to 80 feet area, in which there should 
be a stove or fire-place for use in summer, as well 
as a copper and sink ; there should be also a small 
pantry. Above should be a parents’ bed-room of 
not less than 100 feet superficial, and two sleep- 
ing-rooms for the children, averaging from 70 feet 
to 80 feet superficial each, with a distinct and 
independent access. Two of the sleeping-rooms, 
at least, should have fire-places. There should 
also be a ventilated and well-drained closet, and 
suitable receptacles for fuel and for dust. The 
height of the rooms, in order to their being 
healthy, should be scarcely less than 8 feet, and 
even 9 feet would be desirable, but for the extra 
expense. With a view to ventilation, the windows 
should reach nearly to the ceiling, and the upper 
part be invariably made to open. For examples 
of such dwellings, I may refer to the model cot- 
tages for twenty families, built in 1852 and 1853, 
by the Windsor Royal Society, from plans I had 








continued to be let at rents which, with careful 
management, have returned from 4 to 5 per cent. 
net on their cost, clear of all expenses. 

To revert again to the essentials in the con- 
struction of a healthy dwelling, I add, that the 
smoking of chimneys, if not caused, as it often is, 
by the want of sufficient air in the apartment, or 
by bad management in the first lighting, or in 
the putting on of fuel, generally arises from some 
defect in the construction of the flue, and not 
unfrequently from its being too large for insuring 
a continuous upward current. Nine inches square, 
| or, which is preferable, 11 inches diameter, is a size 
|sufficient for all ordinary chimneys. Especial 
pains ought to be taken to avoid smoke, an evil 
which so greatly contaminates the air, and pro- 
verbially has but one parallel in the category of 
domestic grievances. Of Dr. Arnott’s smokeless 
fire-place I shall have occasion to speak hereafter 
in connection with ventilation. 

The use of lead for water-pipes, and especially 
for cisterns which are to hold drinking water, 
ought to be dispensed with as much as ible, 
on account of the injurious effects ss a by 





found to be warmer in the winter and cooler in| the chemical action which frequently takes place 
the summer than slate, and, requiring less lead, | when the water is soft. Iron, properly varnished, 
are more economical. In some situations, how-| may be substituted for both purposes; and for 
ever, slate more effectually excludes the weather, | cisterns, slate is a very suitable material. The 
and is, on that account, preferable. Projecting | offensive smell which often proceeds from sinks of 
eaves should invariably have gutters, to prevent | ordinary stone or of lead, renders the substitution 
the drip, which renders the walls and foundation | either of slate, of glazed stone ware, or of ena- 


damp. 


melled iron, very desirable, wherever it be prac- 


How greatly dryness on ship-board, which is | ticable. 


the sailor’s dwelling, is conducive to health, may 
be learnt from a fact stated by Captain Murray, 


R.N. After being for two years in H.M.’s ship 
Valorous, amongst the icebergs of Labrador, he 
proceeded thence to the Caraccas and the West 
India Islands on a long cruise, and returned to 
England “without one casualty, or, indeed, 
having a single man on the sick list.” After 
describing the especial care taken to secure per- 
fect dryness in every part of the vessel, Captain 


_4. A dwelling, to be healthy, must be well 
lighted—a dark house is not only gloomy and 
dispiriting, but always unhealthy. We know on 


disease in light rooms as compared with dark ones 
is vastly less.” Light ought to be diffused over 
the whole dwelling, so that no dark corners be 
left to invite a deposit of that which is untidy or 
offensive. 


Happily the motive which in time past led so 





high medical authority, that “the amount of 
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much to an exclusion of the light of heaven no 
longer exists; and though ages may pass ere the 
evils resulting from a vicious legislation are en. 
tirely swept away, yet the removal of the tax on 
windows, and of that on glass, must, amidst much 
to discourage those who have long and zealously 
laboured in the cause of sanitary amelioration, 
be regarded as most valuable concessions in its 
favour. 

5. Proper ventilation, efficient warming, and 
entire freedom from noxious odours, constitute, 
with the four points already noticed, the sum 
total of those essentials to a healthy dwelling 
which are dependent on locality and structure. 

The question of ventilation is of the first im- 
portance, though, judging from the neglectful 
indifference of multitudes, its value is far from 
being duly appreciated by the educated, and even 
by some in the scientific classes of the community. 
Were it otherwise, the closeness perceptible on 
entering many of their dwellings, the oppressive 
heat of the rooms, the sickening fustiness in the 
apartments occupied by the servants, and too fre- 
quently in those of the children, would certainly 
not exist. In halls and lecture-rooms, as well as 
in schools and other places of public resort, how 
often does the atmesphere become unbearable 
through the neglect of an efficient application of 
known laws. I name but one instance—that of 
the large room of tle Society of Arts on a crowded 
night. Many others might be added. 

In hospitals* the want of due attention to this 
important branch of hygienic science has too 
often led to the aggravation of disease and the 
destruction of human life. It is recorded of one 
hospital that the deaths, which before the venti- 
lation were one in six, were after ventilation 
reduced to one in twenty. 

Mr. Rawlinson, the sanitary commissioner, when 
testifying to the marvellous results of the intro- 
duction of sanitary measures in the Crimea, says, 
“ The first requisite in all cases was improved ven- 
tilation.” The opinion of Miss Nightingale on 
this, as well as on other points which come within 
the scope of our inquiry, are so well known that a 
frequent reference to them might be deemed 
superfluous; I cannot, however, withold a 
quotation from such eminent authority, which 
strengthens my general argument. Alluding to 
the enormous mortality of children, Miss Nightin- 
gale says, “ The causes are perfectly well known: 
they are chiefly want of cleanliness, want of venti- 
lation, want of whitewashing,—in one word, de- 
fective household hygiene.” 

It is with ordinary dwellings that our observa- 
tions have chiefly to do, and when we remember 
the number of hours passed within doors by every 


the pleasure of giving to the Society : they have | human being in a civilized state, it will be mani- 


fest that the breathing of vitiated air for so large 
a portion of the twenty-four hours, must be as 
injurious as living on unwholesome food. 

A remarkable proof of the influence which ven- 
tilation has on health was given some years since 
at Glasgow. In a block of buildings known as 
the barracks, which contained a population of 500 
persons, 57 cases of typhus fever occurred in two 
months, and within the year there were about 
100 cases. A medical gentleman had them ven- 
tilated by carrying a pipe from the upper part of 
‘each room into the shaft of a neighbouring factory 
| chimney ; the result was, that in eight years only 
| four cases of typbus occurred. 
|" ‘The cubical space required to keep a healthy 
‘man in full vigour is a question of much import- 

ance, and one on which very different opinions 
‘have been expressed. Experience gained in poor- 
house dormitories, prisons, &c.,+ has led to the 
conclusion that from 450 to 500 cubic feet are 
requisite, and that the ventilation should be such 
as will cause an entire renewal of the air about 
once in the hour. Observations made at the 
model lodging-house in George-street, St. Giles’s, 
which is a confined situation, satisfy me that the 
cubical space of 535, which is provided in the 
dormitories of that building for each inmate, 
is, with proper ventilation, abundantly sufficient 
to render them healthy ; such was proved to be 
the case even when the cholera raged in the 


* “Infection acts through the air. Poison the air 
breathed by individuals, and there is infection. Sick 
people are more susceptible than healthy people, and if 
they be shut up without sufficient space, and sufficient 
fresh air, there will be produced not only fever, but erysi- 
pelas, pyeemia, and the usual tribe of hospital diseases.’’ 

“In every such example the ‘infection © is not inevita- 
ble, but simply the result of carelessness and ignorance.”’ 

** In solid built hospitals the progress of the cases will 
betray any curtailment of space much below 1,500 cubic 
feet. In Paris 1,700, and in London 2,000, and even 2,500 
cubicfeet are now thought advisable.""— Miss Nightingale’s 
Notes on the Sanitary Condition of Hospitals. 

+ The space allowed in the cells of prisons should not 
be regarded as an absolute criterion . at the Model Prison, 
Pentonville, there are about 800 cubic feet. 
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neighbourhood, and had not a single victim out of | 


the 104 men who lodged within its walls. From 
this fact I think it reasonable to infer that the 
cause of unhealthiness in the Wellington Bar- 
racks, where the cubical space per man allowed 
in the dormitories is stated to be 500 feet, must 
be caused, not by want of space, but by some other 
existing evils, particularly defective ventilation, 
pointed out in the Report made to the General 
Board of Health by the commission on warming 
and ventilation. 

As mistakes with regard to space may create 
imaginary difficulties, and either impede sanitary 
reform, or cause a serious unnecessary expendi- 
ture,* I think it of use to notice an error on this 
point, made in a recent article on “ Labourers’ 
Homes,” in the Quarterly Review, where it is 
stated that the Lodging-house Act requires an 
allowance of 700 cubic feet per person. On in- 
quiring of the Assistant Commissioner of Police 
as to the fact, I learned “ that 30 feet superficial is 
the space allowed to each lodger, in the metro- 
politan common lodging-houses, the rooms 
averaging 8 feet high [ which is equal to 240 feet 
cube], and that 50 feet superficial is allowed to 


each police constable lodged in a station or section | 


house, the rooms on an average being 9 feet high” 
(which is equal to 450 cubic feet). 
All dwellings should be so constructed as that 


they may be everywhere accessible to pure air, and | 


free from stagnation in any part. 

The state of the surrounding air has necessarily 
much influence on that within the dwelling, and 
the renewal of the latter should always be sought 
from the purest source, instead of the supply being 
drawn, as it often is, from a low, damp situation, 
or a confined internal court. 

It is unnecessary for me to describe on this 
occasion, as I have done elsewhere,t+ the com- 
ponent parts of the air, or the process of its 
deterioration in passing through the lungs, or the 
other sources of impurity, and the many accessory 
influences in and about a dwelling which tend to 
vitiate the air within: some of these have been 
already noticed, and others will be referred to 
hereafter, in their proper place. The main prac- 
tical question is, in what way the air which has 
become vitiated can be renewed with a supply of 
pure fresh air, without the creation of a draught 
injurious to the health? To do this the air must 
enter copiously, but almost imperceptibly, and 
when used, its exit should be both complete and 
continuous. 

Ventilation is of two kinds, natural and artificial; 
the former being effected by means of windows 
and doors, with the crevices round them, as well 
as by chimneys and fireplaces, which are important 
agents in natural ventilation, and may also, by 
scientific arrangements, be made conducive to an 
efficient system of artificial ventilation, peculiarly 
applicable to dwelling-houses. 

It must be obvious that improvements easily 
adopted in new are not always applicable to old 
buildings, but as far as circumstances allow they 
should be carried out from a conviction that pure 
air is indispensable to a healthy state of body and 
mind. 

Windows, properly constructed, made to open 
at the top as well as below, and suitably placed, 
afford the most ready means for the natural venti- 
lation of dwellings, besideswhich are the contrivan- 
ces of louverts, of perforated glass, zinc, tin, Kc. 

Whenever a fire is lighted in a room the lower 
stratum of air is immediately set in movement ; a 
current of air is established from the crevices 
round the doors and the windows, or from any 





* The Report of the Government Commissioners above 
referred to says, at folio 99:—‘* Under all the circum- 
stances, we would urgently direct the attention of the 
Minister at War and the Horse Guards to the absolute 
necessity of providing more room and accommodation for 
the soldier in barracks; and, instead of 500 cubic feet 
of space, that 700 to 800 cubic feet should be allowed 
per man, or, as in the case of the Wellington Barracks, 
that only ten persons should occupy the space allotted to 
sixteen; and that these regulations should be enforced 
as soon as extra spaces can be provided throughout the 
whole of the United Kingdom.” In a previous part of 
the report, at folio 92, are found the following apposite 
remarks, which scarcely appear to have emanated from 
the same mind :—“ The continuous removal of impure 
air, as it arises, is of very much greater importance than 
the cubical contents of air in aroom.’’ ‘“ In the soldiers’ 
rooms, which are constantly occupied, the amount of 
cubical space can be of very little importance, for how 
lofty soever the rooms may be, unless the heated and 
impure air can pass away, the space will soon be occupied 
dy air anfit for respiration, and the greater or less size of 
the room will only resolve itself into a little more ora 
little less time before the air is brought into an impure 
condition." “ The soldiers’ rooms are about 12 feet in 
height: with good ventilation this might be reduced to 
11 feet oreven to 10 feet without disadvantage.”’ 

+ In a lecture, entitled, ‘‘ Home Reform,’’ an address 
to working people on the improvement of their own 
<diwellings. Published by the Labourers’ Friend Society, 
21, Exeter Hall. 


cess of ventilation takes place in a slight degree 











other openings, towards the chimney, whereby 
much of the vitiated air is carried off. This pro- 


when there is no fire in the chimney, and there- 
fore bed-rooms are much more healthy with a 
chimney than without. 

An independent supply of fresh air may be in- 
troduced into most rooms which have a fire- 
place by conveying it through a pipe or channel 
formed under the floor or in the wall to an air 
chamber constructed at the back or sides of the 
stove, in order that it should be there warmed 
before entering the room. The same, or a sepa- 
rate pipe or channel, may also be used for feeding 
the fire with air, independent of that in the room, 
for which purpose it should pass out at the cheeks 
of the stove, rather than beneath the grate, which 
is liable to cause a diffusion of dust in the room, 
Such an independent supply is calculated to prevent 
the chimney from smoking, as well as cold draughts 
passing from the windows and doors to the fire. 
It also renders chimney ventilating valves more 
certain in their action than they often are, owing 
generally to an insufficient draught in the chim- 
ney, which causes an emission of smoke into the 
room. These valves would be invaluable for the | 
discharge of vitiated air, which is their intended | 
purpose, were it not for this occasional ingress of | 
smoke. The most effective means of avoiding that 
evil is the carrying up an independent flue in 
close contact with the smoke flue constantly in 
use: the air within it is by that means rarified, 
and the action of the valve rendered more efficient. 
Tubular flues, made double for this express pur- 
pose, are found to answer well, and have the ad- 
vantage of occupying but little space. 

The best remedy for an ingress of smoke, in 
cases where the valve is fixed in the chimney flue, 
is Dr. Arnott’s smokeless grate, with the draught 
duly regulated by a contraction of the vacant space 
over the fire. These grates have also the advantage 
of economizing fuel considerably. 

With regard to the ordinary grates in use, I 
may here remark that they are alike wasteful of 
heat and fuel, both of which would be much eco- 
nomized by the substitution of a stove projecting 





slightly into the room, and combining the chief 
advantages of Dr. Arnott’s ventilating stove* with 
the cheerful open fire-place.t I have seen some | 
such stoves in use on the Continent, and believe 
that the only valid reason against their adoption | 
in England, beyond the force of custom, is the 
difficulty—not, however, an insurmountable one— 
of applying them to our fire-places with their orna- 
mental chimney-pieces, Kc. 

In reference to fire-grates generally I would 
recommend, as one of the most useful modern im- 
provements, the forming the back and the linings 
with fire-brick instead of iron. 

The intimate connection between warming and 
ventilation has led to a digression, in returning 
from which I would remark that the greatest dif- 
ficulty to be overcome in all arrangements for 
natural ventilation, which provide an exit for the 
vitiated air, separate from that by which fresh air 
is introduced, is the securing that it should always 
thus act, and not become the medium of ingress 
for cold air, as is often the case, on a chauge of 
temperature in the apartment, when no artificial 
means to prevent it are provided. 

Gas is sometimes used for this purpose, in order 
to rarefy the air. I have successfully applied it 
within a shaft or tube of wood, placed behind a 
square of glass.t The air enters through perforated 
zinc, having a fall-down hopper before it. The 
apartment, or rather series of dormitories, one 
above the other, thus receive from the same quarter 
the combined benefit of light and ventilation. 





Tubes of wood, perforated with holes, or having | 
chinks at the angles, may with advantage be | 
fixed for ventilation in the angles of the ceilings | 
to common rooms, or be carried across the ceilings, | 
in which latter case, they have occasionally been | 
used for admitting fresh air, as well as for the exit | 


of vitiated air.§ These tubes distribute the air | 





* It is to be regretted that the public should suffer from 
the disinterestedness of the scientific inventor of this and 
other valuable appliances for warming and ventilating 
our dwellings, in consequence of their proper manufacture 
and application not being secared by a patent right. 

+ Professor Hosking, in a lecture at the Royal Insti- 
tution, suggested the rudiments of construction for a 
stove of this description. In his work, entitled “ Healthy 
Homes,’’ many valuable practical suggestions are made 
on warming and ventilation generally. 

t This application was made in 1847, at the dormitories 
of the George-street Model Lodging-house. 

§ In the appendix to Dr. Arnott’s work on the smoke- 
less fire-place, a description of the latter application of 
these tubes at the dormitory of the Field-lane Ragged 
School will be found; and in the Rev. Henry Stuart's 
work on the “‘ Social Condition of Agricultural Labourers 
in Scotland,” at folio 50, is described the mode of apply- 
ing the tubes 2 inches clear, which are used in small 
bed-rooms with great success. 





more generally, and are not liable to be closed, as 
is the case with Sheringham’s, or the cottage ven- 
tilator made by Hart. Where, however, tubes 
are not used, the most simple way of introducing 
fresh air, apart from a window ventilator,* is by 
fixing one of the ventilators just named in an ex- 
ternal wall near the ceiling, with an air-brick out- 
side. In small rooms with a fireplace, this addi- 
tion to the usual means of changing the air, gene- 
rally suffices to keep them in a healthy state. At 
the same time, it is desirable that there should be 
an opening for the escape of vitiated air near the 
ceiling. This is most indispensable in small bed- 
rooms without a fireplace. In some instances it 
may be effectively done by means of a pipe car- 
ried through the roof and bent at the top; in 
other cases, an opening may be made over the door, 
with perforated zinc fitted in. Pesforated or ven- 
tilating glass may, in some situations, be used, and 
it should be remembered that where openings can 
be formed on the opposite sides of rooms, the air 
will be most speedily and effectually changed. 
Amongst various devices for effecting ventila- 
tion without artificial aid, is that of Mr.McKinnell, 
which has been much used in Glasgow, and lately 
in England. It combines the admission of fresh 
air by an outer tube, surrounding an inner tube, 
through which the vitiated air should constantly 
ascend and make its escape. The tubes are fixed 
in the centre of the ceiling or roof, and by a 
broad flange or fan, extending from the inner 
tube, below the level of the ceiling, and reaching 
beyond the outer tube, the pure air is diffused as 
if enters.t The certainty of a uniform action is 
required to render this ventilator perfect ; but 
that is probably unobtainable without some such 
artificial appliances as I have now to speak of. 
Artificial ventilation is ordinarily effected by 
the action of valves, fans, pumps, screws furnaces, 
stoves, or other artificial heat, including gas, and 
a variety of contrivances, whereby air is either 
drawn out or forced into the apartment. In the 
one case the space occupied by the vitiated air 
which is withdrawn, is replaced by an admission 
of pure fresh air; and in the other the pure air 
forced into the apartment causes a displacement 
of the vitiated air, for the escape of which due 
provision must be made. In both cases a just 
proportion between the volume of air which ought 


|to enter, and that which should be expelled, is 


necessary ; and in order that the fresh air may be 
adapted for use at all seasons of the year, means 
must be provided for warming it, prior to its dis- 
tribution in the apartment. The best means for 
effecting this, is by bringing it in contact with 
heated firebrick, suitably arranged in stoves or 
furnaces. When heated iron is used for this pur- 
pose, the air is liable to be deteriorated, or, as is 
commonly said, burnt. Hot water, which is 
similarly employed, has not this injurious effect. 

Nothing can be more inconsistent with a 
healthy system of warming than those arrange- 
n.ents which provide only for raising the tempera- 
ture of the air already in the apartment, vitiated 
as it may be. Such is mostly the case when the 
German hot-air stove is used, and also when hot- 
water is circulated in pipes through the apart- 
ments. But either may be employed with im- 
punity as an auxiliary to an open fire. 

The question has been much discussed here as 
well as in Paris and Brussels, whether suction or 
propulsion be preferable as a motive power for 
effecting the change of air in ventilation, and 
after examining both systems in their practical 
application, the latter appears to me decidedly 
preferable, excepting in peculiar cases, where the 
power of suction may be more readily applied. 

When fresh air is forced into an apartment, 
through suitably placed openings, it becomes more 
generally diffused than it does when its entrance 
is dependant on the withdrawal of the vitiated 
air by means of suction, the tendency of which is 
to draw the fresh air towards the point of exit, in- 
stead of leaving it to disperse and circulate freely. 
Suction involves the further disadvantage of set- 
ting in movement whatever noxious vapours may 
be within its reach. 

My object in giving these latter details, which 
are mainly applicable to artificial ventilation, will 
be misunderstood if it were inferred that I would, 





*A good and cheap cottage ventilator may be made 
with a triangular piece of zinc fixed in an upper angle of 
a window, and perforated in the centre, a rim being 
formed round it to receive a moveable cover, which 


may be hinged. 

+ Pro ry conducted experiments can only decide the 
practical value of the objection to the admission of fresh 
air in the upper part of the room; on the ground that the 
air vitiated by breathing, which ascends in consequence 
of its relative lightness, is in that case only diluted, and 
not entirely replaced by pure air. A simple test whereby 
the deterioration of the air could be readily ascertained 
is a great desideratum. 
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under any circumstances, dispense with an ample 
provision for natural ventilation in dwellings,—at 
all events, until the science be more thoroughly 
mastered, and its practical application more sim- 
plified than the Report of the Government Com- 
missioners on Warming and Ventilation,* before 
referred to, would prove it to be. 





ARCHITECTS’ COPYRIGHT. 

THE session is now so far advanced that it is to 
be feared nothing will be done at present as to 
artistic copyright. It is desirable, nevertheless, 
to keep the question open, and to lead the public 
mind to correct views on the various points of the 


The committee admit that this should be done 
when they say, in the “Reasons in favour of a 
Bill to establish Artistic Copyright,” prefixed to 
it,—“ The justice of securing copyright to all 
works of art, especially to those which possess 
design and invention, will not be disputed ; ” and 
consideration will show that the public would be 
benefited by letting justice be done. The brain’s 
creation is as much a man’s property as the hand’s 
creation, and his right to the possession of it 
should be fully assured. What is much to be 
desired is, that the value of design should be 
understood, and that the right to the protection 
of it should be fully admitted. The means of 
giving this protection would speedily follow. 








subject. The draft Bill for the amendment of the 
law of artistic copyright, prepared by a committee 
appointed by the Society of Arts, does not go far | 
enough in respect of architecture, as we have 
already pointed out. Under the head, “ Interpre- | 
tation of Terms,” an architectural work is de-| 
scribed as 
“The representation of a design for any edifice or 
building or any part thereof, by any plan, section, eleva- 
tion, or model made by any process or processes, manual, 
chemical, or mechanical, either separate or combined.” 


And the Bill then goes on to say, in Clause IIL, 


** The copyright in every architectural work which shall 
have been executed or made by any person who shall also 
have been the author of the design thereof, shall mean 
and include the exclusive right of copying, reproducing, | 
or multiplying the same, or the design thereof, or any 
part ofsuch work, or of the design thereof, by any means, 
of any size, or for any purpose whatsoever; but when 
any building shall have been constructed, nothirg herein 
coutained shall preclude any person from making any 
plans, sections, elevations, or modeis of the same, or any 
part thereof, and constructing any building therefrom, 
provided such plans, sections, elevations or models, be | 
made and executed, not from those of the author of the 
design thereof, but only from the said building.”’ j 

This would positively make legal the piracy of | 
architects’ designs. Mr. Cockerell, in the evidence | 
he furnished to the committee, dwelt, it is true, | 
only on the injustice often.done by the piracy of | 
ideas from rejected designs in competitions. He 
said :-— 


“ The copyright of design and invention in the Fine Art 
of architecture is especially claimed by its professors on 
the present occasion, their works being more exposed to 
piracy in the case of public competition than any other of 
the fine arts. 

The fact that the piracy of ideas and inventions from 
rejected designs is often permitted to the successful com- 
petitcr is notorious, and the work executed is constantly | 
the composition ef the ideas and inventions of the several 
competitors, without scruple, reward, or acknowledgment | 
of any kind. To gnard myself against this crying ins | 
justice, on the occasion of a great public competition, I | 
applied to the late Mr. Long, chief of the office of the | 
Registry of Designs under the Board of Trade; but the | 
opinion of Mr. Long was, that the law was not sufficient | 
to protect architectural design. 

The direct consequence of this failure of protection 
was, in that instance, that the most important feature of | 
my design, and of other designs in this public competition, | 
were pirated, and put into execution in a great or public | 
work 

It is obvious that for the removal of this scandalons | 
injustice, for the honour acd credit of this fine art, and | 
for the due advantage of the professors, some legal pro- | 
tection for copyright is just and expedient; and I trust | 
that the copyright of architectural design and invention | 





may be fully represented on the present occasion.” | in 


Protection as to drawings, however, would not 
suffice either for architects or the public. Execnted | 
works should also be protected, as was set forth in | 
the memorial presented by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to the House of Lords in 1858, | 
through Lord Lyndhurst. This memorial urged | 


“ That architects are liable to considerable injury in the | 
piracy of their designs and inventions, and that other par- 
ties can and do copy and appropriate to themselves such 
original ideas, without any benefit or remuneration to the 
authors. 

That it is therefore desirable to afford protection to 
architects for the copyright of their works. 

That such copyright should extend to their executed 
works, as well as to their publications. j 
That the copyricht of an architect in any work exe- 
cuted, or in a work proposed to be executed, should not 
pass to the employer, except under special agreement, but 
remain with the architect ; and that the design in the | 
drawings and specifications prepared for the purpose 
should still remain so far the property of the architect. 


That the execution of a building should be equivalent | ileges after i 
to registration as a work of art ond ahaa. v6 | 7 oan, <i ee ee 


That no other person be justified in pirating or repro- | 


ducing the same in such poists as are pecnuiiar to the 
author of the design, without the permission of the 
author. 

That copyright of architects’ productions should ex- 
tend to the same period as is given to authors of literary 
productions. 

Your petitioners, therefore, most humbly pray your 
Lordships that, in any bill introduced in your Lordships’ 
House for the better protection of design and invention in 
the fine arts, provision to the above effect be made for the 
protection of architects, in a manner ,similar to that for 
authors and inventors.’’ 





_ * It is tobe regretted that this Report, with its mass of 
information, fails to place the subject in that clear light 
which was contemplated in the suggestions made by Dr. 
rm wd be Wg an investigation by a committee of 
t ; 
ont tea men, comprising chemists, engineers, 
t To be continued. 


iwelcome and the 


THE GLOUCESTER CONGRESS OF THE 
ARCH. ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


A Gurmpse of the past has necessarily a charm 
for antiquaries. The announcement that Pro- 


| fessor Willis would be at Gloucester, after so long 


an absence from the meetings of the Institute, 
was a source of considerable congratulation among 
the members, more especially as they could not fail 


| to recollect that so many genial ones have left the 


study of the past to learn the future. The an- 
nouncement seemed also to have an_ inspiring 
effect upon those who contributed papers, for they 
were all far above the average, and what was 
very important, they all possessed local interest, 
a point which has not always been sufficiently con- 
sidered at our annual gatherings. 

On Tuesday morning the Congress was in- 
augurated by the usual cordial expressions of 
reciprocal congratulations. 
Afterwards the members took a survey of the 
city, inspecting many architectural remains, as- 
sisted by Mr. Parker, who made some explanatory 
remarks on the various objects. In the evening 
there were several papers read: one from the 
Rev. S. Lysons, “On Richard Whittington,” a 


| Gloucestershire man, caused some remarks. Mr. 
| Lysons, notwithstanding Mr. Riley’s notes to the 


Liber Albus of the City of London, maintains the 
tradition, pure et simple, of the great mayor and 
his wonderful cat. A paper from Mr. Powell, 
“On the Early Commerce of Gloucester,” ap- 
peared more suitable to the Statistical Society. 
On Wednesday the Rev. C. S. Petit read a 
paper “On Tewkesbury Abbey.” This was illus- 
trated by a variety of sketches, done in that gen- 
tleman’s usual artistic style, of churches in Nor- 
mandy and elsewhere, possessing apsidal cha- 


racteristics of the period of the building of | 


Tewkesbury. He said that he had found the 


| greatest difficulty in sketching the tower on 


account “of its height and massiveness.” Now, 
may not the converse of this have something to do 
with modern designers ? They can sketch with the 
greatest ease and facility ; but do they produce 
height, massiveness, or effectiveness ? 

In speaking of the glass he was content with 
quoting from Winston, from whom the following, 
in these ages of rabid restoration, is worth 
consideration :— 

“Identity of design does not always produce 
identity of effect, in consequence of different 
material being used.” ‘It would be as absurd to 
restore ancient glass, as to attempt to restore an 
ancient manuscript.” 

Mr. Petit was followed by Mr. Parker, who read 
a paper “On the Domestic Architecture of 
Gloucestershire.” 

In the Historical Section, the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne read an interesting and eloquent 
paper on “the Parliaments of Gloucester,” in 
which he traced the growth of our representative 
system, and the development of our constitutional 
liberties. He paid a glowing tribute to “‘ Domes- 
day Book,” and claimed the gratitude of students 
of the present time for the benefits derived from 
that work. He said,—‘A recent report on pri- 


half, invested the last Parliament that sat for six 
| weeks at Gloucester with fresh value. It has 
| been appealed to as the chief authority for passing 
| bills of supply, and upon its practice have been 
founded a series of resolutions marked equally by 
their dignity and independence, which have 
asserted the authority of the Honse of Commons 
to impose and remit taxation.” 

Alas! alas! that this should be read in a city 
that has been deprived for a time by the present 
Parliament of its political privileges, because its 
citizens have basely bartered their suffrages for a 
mess of pottage. 

At the same sitting, the Earl Ducie gave an 
account of the discovery of a Roman villa at 
Tortworth. 


paper on “the English Conquest of the Severn 
Valley.” 

In the afternoon, there was an agreeable excur- 
sion to Tewkesbury, where Mr. Petit pointed ont 
the peculiarities and illustrations to which the 
attention of the members had been called by his 
paper in the morning. 

The usual annual dinner, for some reason, was 
| omitted, but the president and about sixty others 
| dined at the ordinary at the “ Bell.” It is difficult 
| to say why the good old custom of the public 
dinner is given up. Surely the formality acts as a 
stimulus to those who take part in it. Why a few 
toasts should be proposed without any remarks, 
and considered sufficient substitute for the usual 
routine, remains to be discovered. The mayor 
must, however, be honoured with an exceptional 
— he having made an earnest and appropriate 
reply. 

In the evening the members visited Highnam 
Court, the seat of Mr. T. Gambier Parry. This 
was a source of great gratification to the mem- 
bers, who were charmed with the works of art 
that Mr. Parry possesses. There was some dis- 
cussion among the members as each one selected 
his object of admiration in accordance with his 
individual taste; bat there was perfect unanimity 
on these points—the liberality of the host, and 
the gracefal reception of our fair hostess. 

On Thursday we went to Cirencester, where we 
were met by the Rev. Wm. Powell, who kindly 
undertook to give an account of the abbey and 
the church. As may so often be observed, those 
who are the best masters of a subject are gene- 
rally the most cheerful and pleasant illustrators, 
and our worthy friend, by his humour, not only 
established this principle, but left upon us a last- 
ing impression of his consideration and kindness 
of heart. “ Long live William of Cirencester ” is 
the wish of all who heard him. 

Some of us then proceeded to Fairford Chureb, 
containing, or rather filled with, painted glass, 
every window being nearly complete. The con- 
clusion arrived at was that the glass was English 
glass of a late period, manufactured by foreign 
workmen; but there was a general expression of 
regret at the absence of Mr. Scharf. 

In the evening the sections met, and there were 
several papers read. One by the Rev. John Earle, 
on “Some Fragments of Anglo-Saxon Manus- 
cripts discovered in the Chapter Library.” That 
which called forth most remark was a homily 
upon the saint said to have most influence just 
now,—St. Swithin. Mr, Earle, who was formerly 
professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, gave a clear 
‘and succinct account of the saint, and elucidated 
| his history. But how many saints would there be 

in the Calendar if they were submitted to the 
j same analytical process by a gentleman so learned 
as Mr. Earle ? 

Friday was the great day of papers. Mr. Earle 
was first in again devoting his knowledge to the 
illustration of “ Some Historical Associations con- 
nected with the county of Gloucester.” 

Then came Mr. Richard Westmacott’s paper on 
the Medizval Sculpture, illustrated by examples 
in Gloucester Cathedral, which perhaps caused 
more enthusiasm and more opposition than any 
other paper read at this meeting. The subject was 
treated with pure art-feeling and with strong 
love for the truth, which he maintained should be 
the only source of art. He stated, and brought 
strong evidence to bear upon the argument, that 
it is not right to attribute to the Reformation the 
decay of art in England. It was delightful to 
hear the response with which this statement was 
received, and equally delightful to find that the 
members have not by their fondness for the 
memorials of the past become converts with many 
young men in long black coats and no shirt-fronts 
who twaddle upon this theme. The 
having ended, Mr. Parker rose to enter a protest 
against what he considered an attack on Gothi- 
cism. He remarked that domestic architecture 
of the Middle Ages was of the same style as that 
left by the ecclesiastics, and instanced as a proof 
the Refectory of the Blackfriars as a sample of 
secular building. But in saying this without 
qualification, he must have spoken “ in his 
haste,” as he did upon a previous occasion 
during the meeting, when he was corrected by 
the sexton. Mr. Parker, however, can afford to 
make a slip: all of us cannot. The president 
made some remarks, but he failed to turn the 
stream of popular opinion away from the profes- 
sor, who was again greeted with cheers, This 
manifestation, and the applause Mr. Hartshorne 
received when he delivered his truly constitutional 
and liberal paper, are gratifying indications that 














Dr. Guest then gave a learned and ingenious 


intolerance is not the necessary adjunct of anti- 
quarian studies, 
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The discussion gave way to Professor Willis. 
Those who expected much were not disappointed : 
those who had never heard him before were asto- 
nished; and those who had were charmed at, his 
undiminished power. He constructed the cathe- 
dral trom its foundation with a clearness and sim- 
plicity that left an impression on his hearers that, 
had they to “go in” for a competitive examination, 
they would be able to tell stone by stone as the 
mighty edifice rose in their imaginations. The pro- 
fessor stated that he believed this cathedral and this 
district to have been the school of the Perpendicular 
style, as it was here shown of a more early date, 
from authentic records, than in any other spot. 
He had, therefore, little doubt that this style ori- 
ginated in Gloucester. 

This day’s pleasure terminated with a conver- 
sazione, given by the Mayor, Mr. Nix, at the Corn 
Exchange, where he provided most liberally for the 
entertainment of his guests, and superintended the 
arrangements with great bonhommie. It was a 
most agreeable omnium gatherum. The choir from 
the cathedral sang glees. Dr. Bruce read a paper 
“On the Roman Remains of the South as con- 
trasted with those of the North ;” and one gentle- 
man of the choir sang a Gloucestershire comic 
song, which provoked a unanimous encore. 

On Saturday, nothing daunted with a steady 
downright rain, which caused the streets to be 
covered with one vast eruption of bubbles, we 
started for Berkeley. Fortunately for us, by the 
time we quitted the train the weather improved, 
and umbrellas were not necessary as we mounted 
those curious hybrid vehicles that are now found 
in the country when excursions are extemporized. 
What their use is at other times it is puzzling to 
say. The “ Berkeley Vale lad” who drove ours 
said it was a dray, but it seemed something be- 
tween a market cart and, but for the colour, a 
hearse with the top taken off. Our first object 
to visit was Wanswell,—a house built in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and indicating the do- 
mestic habits of that period. From this we jour- 
neyed to the stronghold of the Berkeleys. We 
were allowed by the kindness of Sir Maurice 
Berkeley to visit the interior, which was scanned 
by the visitors with much critical attention. Mr. 
Parker explained many points of interest, and 
ruthlessly destroyed one tradition by saying that 
the architecture of the room in which Edward II. 
is said to have been murdered was of a later period 
than his reign. 

We then proceeded to Thornbury, where we 
visited the church, that has been restored under 
the direction of Mr. Townsend, whose kindness 
and attention will be remembered as a parallel to 
that of Mr. Powell, of Cirencester. We then 
visited Thornbury castle, the most beautiful feature 
of which is the chimney shafts: in no engraving 
published has justice been done them. 

Even archeologists require a commissariat, and 
this had been amply provided by mine host of the 
“Swan.” After doing full justice to the good things 
provided, we returned home, enduring a most 
pitiful storm with a cheerfulness that proves that 
antiquity and the study thereof are not “ harsh and 
crabbed,” as some suppose. 

Rain again on the Monday, but off we started 
for Ross, whence we proceeded down the Wye in 
boats to Goodrich Court, where we inspected the 
beautiful collection of armour belonging to Colonel 
Meyrick. We then went to the ruins of the old 
castle. The sun now shone forth as if to reward 
our perseverance and the cheerful endurance of 
the ladies, The charming landscape came forth 
from its cloudy mantle in great magnificence. 
When proprietors thus allow such delightful spots 
to be visited, how much envy is prevented. 
Nature’s beauties are for all, and sometimes, 
fortunately, the best points of view are held by 
individuals who do not turn the key upon you, 
but share their possessions with you or hold them 
in trust, as it were, for the of their fellow- 
creatures. But, on the other hand, the liberality 
of a proprietor is too frequently abused. One in 
Sussex informed me, that a few weeks ago a party 
visited his place, accompanied by a black dog, who 
performed a cheerful interlude with the proprie- 
tor’s sitting game. Let us hope that time will 
teach their duty to those who receive benefits in 
return for the kindness of those who dispense 
them. 

We then returned to Ross, still delighted with 
the lovely prospect that surrounded us. We were 
informed that a great portion of the property 
around here belongs to Guy’s Hospital. ‘Thus, 
while the spot affurds such delight to health 
and pleasure seekers, it is at the same time 
administering to the wants and relieving the 
afflictions of a large portion of the poor and 
distressed in the great metropolis. 











On Tuesday the annual general meeting took 
place, when the report was read, and other busi- 
ness transacted. We then started on another 
excursion to Bishop’s Cleeve Church, containing 
some very interesting specimens of Transition and 
Decorated Norman work; and to Winchcombe, 
where there is a poor Late Perpendicular church, 
the clergyman of which was much grieved when 
informed by Mr. Parker that it was built in the 
reign of Henry VIII. He maintained that it 
was built many years before, and Mr. Parker 
as strongly insisted upon the correctness of his 
statement. Local guides are not always the 
surest informants; for instance, an old man that 
we saw at Goodrich informed us that the castle 
was built by Oliver Cromwell. 

We then proceeded to Sudeley Castle, where 
we were received by Mr. J.C. Dent. This castle 
has been restored with considerable taste and pro- 
priety, and the furniture and appointments carry 
you back to the period of Catherine Parr, who 
lies buried under the chapel, which is being 
restored under the direction of Mr. Gilbert Scott. 
A niche in the wall is to contain a tomb, uader 
which are to be placed the remains of the last 
Catherine of him who, according to a modern 
historian, so generously sacrificed himself and his 
feelings for the policy of the state! 

After viewing all the objects of taste, and par- 
taking of a liberal collation, we returned to 
Gloucester. This was the last regular day of the 
meeting, but a great number of members remained 
to accept the invitation of the Cotswold Club to 
visit Chepstow, Tintern, and the ancient Roman 
remains at Coed Ithel, on Wednesday; and on 
Thursday to proceed to Wroxeter, under the 
guidance of the Rev. H. M. Scarth, who has taken, 
himself, and fostered in others, a deep interest in 
the excavations. 

The excursions were a great success, and too 
much praise cannot be given to the Rev. Edward 
Hill, the director, for the zeal and tact displayed 
by him in contributing to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the members. One gentleman, more 
distinguished for his antagonism than for his 
authority, got up an opposition excursion, but 
there was not the response of a single name to 
the notice he appended in the reception-room. 

The Museum was very good. The chief attrac- 
tion certainly was the collection of rings exhibited 
by Mr. Edmund Waterton, who furnished a very 
interesting paper on this subject. 

At the general meeting, it was resolved to 
accept the invitation from Peterborough for the 
ensuing year. 

Thus closed a pleasant and successful, and, let 
me hope, useful gathering. F. 8. A. 








STATUES AND MONUMENTS. 


Somer months ago a number of gentlemen held 
a meeting in London, under the presidency of the 
Master of the Mint, to devise steps for erecting a 
statue of the philosopher Priestley in the Oxford 
Museum. ‘The statue has now been erected on 
one of the corbels projecting from the pier at the 
south-west corner of the grand central court of 
the Museum, in immediate proximity to the statue 


of Sir Humphrey Davy, which has been presented | 


to the University by the Marquis of Lothian. The 
figure of Priestley is about 6 feet high, worked in 
Cuen stone. The sculptor was Mr. E. B. Stephens. 
A monument has just been erected at Derby, in 
the old cemetery at Uttoxeter-road, to the me- 
mory of the late Rev. J. G. Pike, for many years 
pastor of the Baptist Chapel, St. Mary’s-gate. 
The execution of the monument was entrusted to 
Mr. J. B. Robinson, of Derby, sculptor. The 
monument was raised by public subscription. It 
is large, and carved in the Decorated Gothic style, 
24 feet in height, of octagonal form, with eight 
recessed and carved panels for inscription, sur- 
mounted by a carved cornice and spire with gab- 
lets at the base. The stone, of which twenty tons 
were required in its erection, was procured from 
the Darley Dale quarries, and is of uniform colour. 
The ceremony of laying the lower course of the 
obelisk to be erected, at Manchester,to the memory 
of the late Mr. J. A. Nicholls, F.R.A.S., has just 
taken place. There was present a large concourse 
of working men, by whom the monument is being 
erected. The site is in the middle of Great 
Ancoats-street, between the openings of Lever- 
street and George Leigh-street ; so that the obe- 
lisk will stand most prominently in the district in 
which the deceased gentleman was best known as 
an employer of factory labour, and in which he 
first laboured for popular education, in connection 
with Sunday schovls, and then as a forermost sup- 
r of the Ancoats Lyceum. The obelisk is to 

be of polished grey granite, 19 feet high, with a 


base 6 feet 6 inches square. The obelisk has been 
executed by Messrs. Patteson, of Manchester. 

It is proposed to lay the foundation-stone of 
the Wallace Monument on the 11th September 
next, being the anniversary of the battle of 
Stirling Bridge. 





WEDGWOOD INSTITUTE COMPETITION 
DESIGNS, BURSLEM. 


TWENTY-NINE designs were received in com- 
petition for the memorial building which it is 
ropesed to erect in his native town in honour of 
| Josiah Wedgwood, pre-eminently “The father 
| of the potteries.” The committee, in order to 
| ensure justice to the competing architects, re- 
quested Mr. G. T. Robinson and Mr. J. A. Ham- 
mersley to assist them in making a selection of 
a design in conformity with the specified require- 
ments, and one most likely to answer the purposes 
desired. Invitations for a private view of these 
designs were issued to the subscribers, and free 
admission given to the general public for Friday. 
The designs are arranged in the large room of the 
Town-hall. Some of the works exhibit consider. 
able ability, and an intelligent appreciation of the 
objects indicated by this competition. 
The following are the mottoes of the designs: 
“ Esse quam videri,” “Think well on’t,” “ Expe- 
riar,” “ Eyes right,” “ Wait patiently,” “ Volun- 
teer,” “ Regardez bien,” “Convenience and Eco- 
nomy,” “ Loyola no honta,” “ Utilis,” “ Conveni- 
ence,” “ Virtute et industria,” “ Esto perpetua,” 
“ In memoriam,” “ Maintien le drvit,’ a device, 
a trefoil in a circle, “Jus supra vim,” “May the 
arts flourish,” ‘‘ Zn memoriam,” “ Per ardua,” 
a pencil sketch of an Associate of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, ‘“Wedg in wood,” 
“ Dum spiro spero,” “ Study,” 6 Quidnunce,” 
“ Pro bono publico,” “ Hath not the potter power 
over the clay?” “‘ Mens conscia recti.” 








NORTH RIDING INFIRMARY 
COMPETITION. 

TWENTY-EIGHT designs for the proposed North 
Riding Infirmary were sent in. The first premium 
of 501. has been awarded to Messrs. Oliver & Lamb, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and the second, of 25/., 
to Mr. Hope, of Manchester. 





OSWESTRY CEMETERY COMPETITION. 


WE understand that Mr. Kirke Penson, of South 
Wales, and Mr. Smith, of Shrewsbury, bave been 
called in to inspect the drawings. The Board 
properly considered they were not competent to 
decide. Some of the drawings have been returned 
to the competitors. Six are to be retained for 
further selection. 





WORCESTER: THE OLD BANK. 


Tue building known as the “Old Bank” has 
been recently altered and renovated: it is, ex- 
ternally, a large example of brick and stone con- 
struction, and of Palladian character throughout, 
| but the interior arrangements as to the plan were 
too restricted for the extensive business carried on 
|in these premises by Berwick, Lechmere, & Co. 
Several apartments have been therefore thrown 
together, to form a spacious banking-room 33 feet 
square and 24 feet high; and other rooms have 
been altered and refitted, new staircases con- 
structed, the windows enlarged and fitted with 
plate-glass, and Bunnett & Co.’s revolving 
shutters. The interior has been finished with 
coffered and enriched ceilings, panelled walls and 
parquetry floors. The mahogany counter-fronts 
and doors, metal desk-rails, marble chimney- 
pieces, fenders, clock stands, &c., are highly 
enriched with electro-copper work. 

These decorations are one of the earliest adapta- 
tions of electro-depositing to architectural em- 
bellishment. The staple products of Worcester- 
shire—the pear and the hop—are intermingled 
with agricultural and other types deposited from 
the natural forms, and afford a pleasing variety 
of permanent ornamentation. The work was 
executed by Messrs. Wood & Son, of Worcester, 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. John Billing, of Westminster. 





Merropours Locat ManaGEMEent Act 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) Brrt.—On the motion for 
the resumption of the adjourned debate on the 
third reading of this bill (Tuesday last), on the 
question that the bill be “now read,” the house 
divided,—For the third reading, 23 ; against it, 93. 
The bill was consequently lost. 
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ROMANESQUE DOORWAY, PALAISEAU, 
FRANCE, 

I sEeND you sketches of the remarkable Roman- 
esque doorway of Palaiseau, in the department of 
the Seine and Oise, France. It bears the date 
1172, in figures of more modern date. The capitals 
are exceedingly well carved. Palaiseau, it may 
be added, is about eleven miles from Paris. The 
drawing was made a few years ago. M. 








THE TRAFFIC OF LONDON. 


Some noticeable statistics respecting the great | Newgate-street, Cheapside, Fleet-street, and some 
traftic of the metropolis may be gathered from | other thoroughfares, it would seem that any fur- 
the evidence given before the Parliamentary |ther increase of traffic would cause a complete 
Committee on the London, Chatham, and Dover stoppage, and this shows the necessity of pushing 
Railway ; the Extension to Pimlico, Newington, | 


&e. 

Mr. Church, the secretary of the London 
General Omnibus Company, stated that the com- 
pany had 640 omnibuses, and 6,600 horses in 
daily work, and that they employed about 3,000 
men. These took sixty different routes, and the 
traffic receipts for the last week amounted to 
upwards of 13,300/. The average fare was 34d. 
each passenger in twenty millions of passengers, 
Considering that this is but one of several omnibus 
companies whose carriages ply in the streets of 
the metropolis, it seems remarkable when we con- 
template how comparatively few years have passed 
since these public carriages were introduced, and 
how rapid has been their increase. 

in some parts, about thirty or forty years ago, 
Shillibeer’s first omnibus—a singularly shapeless 
box-like vehicle, with very small windows, for at 
that time plate-glass was expensive,—might have 
been seen on its way from the Bank to Paddington, 


the charge then being 1s. 6d. for each passenger. 
The first promoter must have been very sanguine 
if he imagined that the revenue of a single omni- 
bus company would amount to over half a million 
sterling in the year. 

Both Mr. Church and Mr. Hubble, the chairman 
of the Camberwell, Peckham, and Dulwich Omni- 
bus Association, were of opinion that the forma- 
tion of the line mentioned, or the Farringdon line, 
would but little affect the omnibus traffic: if any- 
thing, it would increase it. 

Considering the present blocked up condition of 





forward fresh arrangements. 





AS TO THE CENSUS. 

In a recent report by the Registrar General on 
the health of the metropolis, with reference to the 
death of a child, aged nine months, at 12, Brick- 
street, Mayfair, from “teething,” and foul drains in 
the kitchen (six weeks), with hydrocephalus, Dr. 
Druitt writes as follows :—‘ It may be well put on 
record that, although houses may be well drained, 
| as regards the removal of refuse and water there- 
from, yet the house in which they stand may be 
utterly undrained, and nothing more than a 
marsh. This is the case with the house in ques- 
tion, No. 12, Brick-street, and its neighbours. 
Underneath the kitchen-floor there are pools of 
water which are kept down by baling every day. 
The site is at the bottom of a hill, and on a bed 
of clay ; and, as I am advised, the nearest sewer is 
on too high a level to carry away the water which 





comes to the surface.” Undoubtedly this is the 
causé of much sickness in other en ery and 
should be a warning to persons not to choose a 
house in a valley, or at the bottom of a hill, where 
pre Bie dh built fo clay foundations, 
e grea care be taken i 
gradients to drain tnt la at the different 

t wou useful if, in the next return by the 
Registrar General, a geological map of the eae: 
politan district were given, showing the different 
soils, the gradients and elevations, number of 
persons, their general conditions on a particular 
space, and the proportionate deaths from various 
causes, 

We see the difficulties which exist in the 

of the census. It is necessary for the comprehen- 
sion of a large number of persons to render the 
papers as concise and simple as possible: much 
good might be done by the empleyment of an ad- 
ditional staff of intelligent numerators, particularly 
in crowded and poor neighbourhoods, From ob- 
servation made in some such localities in 1851, it 
seemed that there was too much hurry: men un- 
accustomed to the particular duty were required 
to do too much in a limited time, and, doubtless, 
errors were in consequence committed. 
In some places not one person in a house occu- 
pied by a number of families could either read or 
write, and it was a labour of time for the enume- 
rator, often struggling against prejudice, to get at 
the right facts for filling in the papers; and it 
should be borne in mind that, in such neighbour- 
hoods, to get correct statements is of the greatest 
importance. 
It has been suggested that it would be of great 
use, particularly in large towns, to obtain the 
amount of the various kinds of sickness at the 
time the census is taken, not only in the hospitals, 
but also in other places. This could be easily 
managed in hospitals, asylums, and prisons; but, at 
a first glance, it seems to us that generally there 
would be a difficulty in getting a true statement 
of the diseases where the people are not well in- 
formed, and where frequently supposed infectious 
disorders are concealed ; and in even serious cases 
no medical advice is called in. No doubt, how- 
ever, if this return should be determined upon, 
the able heads who direct the registration depart- 
ment will find some means of carrying the matter 
into effect. Even if the return in this instance 
should not be perfect, it might be suggestive of 
such improvements as would produce better re- 
sults on a future occasion. 








R. C. CATHEDRAL OF ST. THOMAS THE 
APOSTLE, NORTHAMPTON. 

THE engraving represents the north-east view 

of the edifice about to be erected for the Right 

Rev. Bishop Amherst, as the cathedral church for 

the diocese of Northampton. It will measure 


~\ 160 feet in length by 60 feet in width, and 70 feet 


to the apex of the roof. The material will be the 
yellow stone of the neighbourhood, with Portland 
sills, and the remainder of the dressings in Bath. 
Mr. Welby Pugin is the architect. 








ARTIST VOLUNTEERS. 


Tue “38th Middlesex Volunteer Rifle Corps” 
is formed principally of artists (painters, sculptors, 
engravers, architects, musicians, literary men, 
actors, amateurs, and gentlemen in any way in- 
terested in or connected with the arts), and thus 
has an extra claim on us for notice. Other gen- 
tlemen are also invited to join its ranks. 

The uniform is light grey with silver. The 
corps drills in Burlington House Gardens, and 
has the use of the ranges at Plumstead for rifle 
ctice. 

The following gentlemen at present hold com- 
missions in the ag tn W. Phillips, captain ; 
A. J. Lewis and J. E. Millais, A.R.A., lieutenants ; 
F. Leighton and A. Nicholson, ensigns. The 
committee consists of Messrs. H. W. Phillips, 
John Leech, J. E. Millais, Sims Reeves, Frederick 
Leighton, F. P. Cockerell, Lowes Dickinson, 
Alfred Wigan, A. J. Lewis, Field Talfourd, Alfred 
Nicholson, W. Richmond, J. Thomas, Thomas 
Woolner, W. R. Cusins. sae 


\ ; steer <teeilneiaentit 


Of architects in the ranks we find Messrs. 
Devey, Wyatt Papworth, Horace Jones, Bright 
Smith, &c. 


The review in Hyde Park showed how well the 


corps can do their duty. 








ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PRoGRESS.—The Foz, 
of Arctic celebrity, has been despatched to the 
north, on a survey of the route of the proposed 





North Atlantic Telegraph. 
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IMPORTANCE OF SANITARY STATISTICS. 


At the closing meeting of the International 
Statistical Congress, Lord Shaftesbury read the 
following letter from Miss Nightingale :— 

bt A one me for suggesting to you, first, 
that re must be a large amount of statistical informa- 
tion, bearing on the prevention of disease, in possession 
of the Governments of different countries ; and, second, 
that it would be of great importance, at the next meeting 
of this Congress, if each delegate would include, in any re- 
port to be presented, any marked examples of diminution 
of mortality and disease, together with the saving of cost 
consequent on the carrying of sanitary improvements in 
towns, in dwellings of the labouring classes, in schools, in 
hospitals, and in armies. 

As, for example, it is stated to be a fact, demonstrated 
by statistics, that in improved dwellings the mortality has 
fallen, in certain cases, from 25 and 24 to 14 per 1,000; 
and that in ‘common lodging-houses,’ which have been 
hotbeds of epidemics, such diseases have almost disap- 
peared as heads of statistics, through the adoption of sani- 
tary measures. As no one has been more instrumental 
than your lordship in bringing about these happy results, 
so no one is better acquainted than yourself with these 
facts. 

It is also stated that in the British army large bodies of 





men, living under certain improved sanitary conditions, 
have presented a death-rate about one-third only of what | 
the army has suffered in past years. 

Would not your lordship consider it of great importance | 
that the statistics of these and similar cases should be 
carefully collected and presented for comparison with the | 
statistics of ordinary mortality ? 

Again, it is stated that in our colonial schools for abo- | 
rigines we have, in many instances, exposed the children 
to the risk of scrofula and consumption while Christianiz- 
ing and civilizing them. Might not this be avoided by 
sanitary arrangements ? 

Again, to take a different case, from the experience of 
schools. It is stated as statistically true of some indus- 
trial and half-time schools for orphans and destitate chil- 
dren, that whereas formerly two-thirds of the pupils 
became sacrifices to vice and crime (as, indeed, is stated 
to be still the case in some instances), the failures on 
account of misconduct among the pupils have been reduced 
to less than two per cent. 

Might it not be well to consider whether these statisti- 
cal results do not exemplify what may be done by applica- 
tion of like means ? 

I am encouraged to make these suggestions by the fol- 
lowing words from the statesman Guizot :— 

* Valuable reports, full of facts and sound views, drawn 
up by committees, inspectors, rectors, and prefects, remain 
unknown to the public. The Government ought to charge 
itseif with the knowledge and the expansion of all good 
systems, with the encouragement of all favouring efforts, 
and with attempts to improve them, according to our pre- 
sent habits and mstitutions. One channel alone embraces 
sufficient action and power to secure this salutary infiu- 
ence: that channel is the Press.’ 

If facts already existing regarding the points I have 
mentioned above were carefully abstracted and made | 
accessible to the public through the medium of the Con- 
gress, there cannot be a doubt of the great benefits which 
would accrue to science and humanity. 

And if, as it is the cost which frightens communities | 
from executing the works necessary to carry out sanitary 
improvements, it could be shown that the cost of crime, | 
disease, and excess of mortality is actually greater, it | 
would remove one of the most legitimate objections in 
the minds of Governments and nations against such 
measures.”’ 


We indorse all that is said as to the importance 
of statistical information bearing on the prevention 
of disease, and trust that the Congress will aid in 
making it accessible to the public. 





RIDE OF THE HYDE. 

Ir seldom happens that an extension of public 
privilege causes discontent such as has been mani- 
fested on the opening of the crooked horseway 
staked out through Kensington Gardens. The 
equestrian order has had ample scope hitherto in 
the mile-and-half course from Apsley House to 
Kensington-gate; in addition to which the whole 
area between Rotten-row and the Knights- 
bridge barracks, the site of the Exhibition 
Palace, has been thrown open to them. Here 
any one might suppose that there was space 
enough for coursing, curvetting, cabrioling, and 
such other gambols as liberated doctors or lawyers 
might desire for an hour’s vacation. This liberty 
interfered with no pedestrians, as they had the 
wide range of the park and gardens, and the delec- 
table resource of miles of borders, adorned in all 
the luxuriance of blooming plants and flowers, 
besides the more sequestered, but not less valued, 
retirement of Kensington’s lofty timber groves. 

The care bestowed on perfect cultivation of the 
borders, as well as in the complete adaptation of 
the rides for the equestrians of both sexes and of 
all conditions, left nothing to be faulted or de- 
sired; when lo! of a sudden the crotchet of a 
commissioner violates the general peace, and sets 
all classes again by the ears! The uprooting and 
havock perpetrated in the borders by a late autho- 
rity ought to have admonished the present 
“Arbiter Sylvarum” that violent interference 
with popular rights is an unwise experiment ; and, 
above all, he ought to avoid the baneful issue 
involved in the war of classes; for such is the 
result of his extended liberty to the equestrian at 
the expense of the pedestrian order. 

By the intrusion of a tortuous ride through the 
very centre of the gardens, one half of these 300 





acres of woodland is cut off from the other, and, 
moreover, a muddy or dusty arena is carried 
through the most sequestered parts. All thisis 


done on the humanitarian principle of easing off 


the professional cares of lawyers and doctors, and 
perhaps for relieving the “ennui” of the noble 
sojourners for three months in town ; but it is all 
set down to the laudable incentive of extending 
the public privilege, and of affording a thorough- 
fare for general convenience from Bayswater to 
South Kensington. 

Were this the motive in reality, it would be 
both laudable and popular; but no, the indul- 
gence as well as the short cut is really designed 
only for the upper twenty thousand—ten of the 
nobles and ten of the millionaires. 

For the accommodation of the public, what is 
really required is a road cut slick across the park, 
or gardens and park, to pass by the already built 
bridge, from near the Victoria-gate, Bayswater, 
to the city of palaces, South Kensington ; whereas 
the extension of the now existing spacious rides, 
whilst it could bring but little increased accom- 
modation to the rolling aristocracy, must become 
a real nuisance to the rambling and health-seeking 
public at large. 

The Builder has for many years sought to impress 
upon the Commissioners of Works the expediency 
of granting a public traverse way between the 
populous districts of Paddington and Tyburnia, on 
the north ; and Knightsbridge and Kensirgton on 
the south. Here is a city in itself, not the least 
important of the metropolis, which for over two 
miles, from Park-lane to Kensington, has no line 
of intercommunication, except during the sun-lit 
hours, and then not for business, but cnly for 
aristocratic convenience ! 

Perhaps in a city like ours, where on either 
side of the river millions of the trading com- 


/munity are dissevered, and have access only by 


toll-bridges, we have no right to question or 
inquire into matters of expediency or of public 
utility; or to suggest innovations which might be 
more conformable to the altered circumsiances of 
the age. Yet still we are at liberty to censure 
any violence done to public rights for the benefit 
of only a very smail number. It is a duty to 


| guard the rights of the public when invaded, as 


also to unveil the real motive of the innovator, 


| who would mask his proceedings under a false 


showing. 
To give a plausible pretence for the extension 


| of the ride, it has been alleged that the pedestrians | 


all flock to the exhibition aw grand galop; that 


they seat themselves, or lean over the bars, in| 
admiration of the beauty or fashion, the fine horses, | 
the feats of daring, or of graceful equitation. | 


Good lack! what a spectacle is exhibited there on 
a favourable day, and in a full park ! 
groups of parties, sometimes all of a ruck, soberly 
habited, on thoroughbreds, hacks, Punches, ponies, 
switchtails, bobtails; then in twos cr threes, 
ambling, trotting, racing; anon a grocer, or a 
tailor, or a clerk (in orders or otherwise), let loose 
on his hired or unharnessed steed, scudding and 
threading the maze of quadrupeds : on such occa- 
sions, to cross is doubly hazardous for those who 
go afoot or astride. 

But we must not omit the fair actors on the 
scene,—the ladies,—all habited alike in flowing 
broadcloth : here, indeed, the trne enchantment 
lies. Many are handsome, or graceful, or beauti- 
ful; but they differ in array only in the colour of 
a feather, or the peak of a Jersey, or Gibus riding- 
hat. The spectators who ‘love exhibitions of the 
cirque or amphitheatre have little to interest 
them in the display or costume, and no one will 
assert that Rotten-row is the arena for graceful 
horsemanship: in truth, the scene can have 
attractions only for the lover, the stranger, or the 
quizzer: those who walk seek the green sward, 
the flowers, or the shade; and, where health or 
recreation is the object, they avoid the motley 
ride. 

All who remember the Parks twenty years back 
are conscious of the wondrous advance of beauti- 
ful grounds, as well as seats and studied improve- 
ments: they know that Sir B. Hall originated 
the fairy creation; but they also know who 
caused the last year’s devastation, and they watch 
the suspended progress of the filtering beds and 
Dutch garden. Let the present authorities imi- 
tate so good an example: let them consult the 
wants and wishes of a swollen and increasing 
population; not by shamming, but by realizing 
useful changes and improvements; and they, too, 
may win and merit applause—not censure. 

The universal volunteer movement has amalga- 
mated all classes, who are progressing fast to 
only one simple distinction ; not of equestrian and 
plebeian, but of cavalry and of infantry volunteers. 


Clustered | 


So slight a matter as a muddy or d 0 
through the pleasure-grounds of Witten Tt 
ought not at this crisis to be made a cause of dissen- 
sion, since the peer and the shopman march toge- 
ther shoulder to shoulder. British liberties are 
typified in minute evidences, and the smallest 
right should be carefully guarded and held sacred, 
since the best security for national independence 
is the community of all in true conservatism. 
QvUONDAM. 








FIELD LANE RAGGED SCHOOL. 


REMEMBERING with interest, as we do, the 
early beginning of this establishment, it is grati- 
fying to notice its greatly advanced and more 
prosperous condition. The attendance at the 
school is now very large, and many a destitute boy, 
without parents or friends, has been saved from 
ruin by its means. Lately several lads from this 
school were received into the Royal Navy in the 
Fishguard at Woolwich; they had previously 
attended the day and evening classes under the 
care of Mr. Fraser, who is to be praised for 
the’ ability and zeal he shows in carrying out 
an important duty. In great measure through 
Mr. Fraser’s instrumentality, during the last fif- 
teen months as many as 120 lads belonging to 
these schools have been admitted into the navy, 
and good accounts are given of their conduct. 





| TESTIMONIAL TO THE LATE HONORARY 
SECRETARY OF THE INSTITUTE. 


| THE testimonial proposed to be given to Mr. 
C. Charnock Nelson, in recognition of his valuable 
| services as honorary secretary of the Royal Insti- 
, tute of British Architects during a number of 
years, took the shape of a silver vase and a drinking- 
cup, manufactured by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, 
and was presented to Mr. Nelson in the rooms 
of the Institute, Conduit-street, on Thursday last, 
| the 26th inst. 
| The president of the Institute, C. R. Cockerell, 
| Esq., R.A., took the chair, and there was a good 
attendance of members. Mr. Sydney Smirke, 
R.A.; Professor Donaldson ; Mr. Tite, M.P.; Mr. 
| Wyatt; Mr. T. H. Lewis; Mr. H. Roberts; Mr. 
_ Jennings, and others, stated the various ways in 
which the Institute had been advantaged by the 
| continuous services of Mr. Nelson during ten 
years. The chairman then in some well-chosen 
and feeling sentences presented to him, in the 
name of the subscribers, the vase and cup, which 
he begged him to receive as “ full of his own 
merits.” 

Mr. Nelson thanked the meeting briefly but 
| happily :—Facta non verba had been his motto 
during his period of office : Facta non verba let it 
be to the end of the chapter. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated 
the proceedings ; and afterwards a number of the 
members went off to Greenwich, where they dined 
together very pleasantly. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Lynn.—The east window of St. Nicholas’s Chapel 
has been filled in with painted glass. The artist 
employed was Mr. H. Hughes, of the firm of 
Ward & Hughes, Frith-street, Soho, London. The 
window comprises medallions and rich mosaic. 
The lower portion of the window contains thirty- 
four subjects, chiefly illustrating events from the 
life of our Lord, which were selected by the Rev. 
C.N. Wodehouse. There are eighteen lower lights 
(in two rows of nine divided by a heavy transom), 
each containing two medallions, except the two 
centre lights, each of which contains one of larger 
dimensions and scale. These central and principal 
subjects are the Crucifixion snd the Ascension ; 
and about them are grouped others. In the 
tracery above are figures of the twelve apostles, a 
choir of angels, the celestial dove, Alpha and 
Omega, and the emblem of the Trinity. These 
are designed with reference to a cruciform plan of 
the window, which is a particular feature in its 
stonework. The ground work of the lower lights 
is composed of a flowing vine alternated on blue 
and raby grounds. 

Congleton.—Messrs. Edmundson & Son, of Man- 
chester, have just completed three windows of 
stained glass for the chancel of the new church of 
St. Stephen, Congleton. The subjects are, Jacob 
blessing the two sons of Joseph, Joshua addressing 
the tribes, Job and his friends, Daniel in the den 
of lions, Simeon and the infant Jesus, and the 
stoning of Stephen. 

Doncaster.—The testimonial window which has 
been put in the great east window of St. James’s 
church, in this town, has been formally presented 
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to Mr. Edmund Denison, chairman of the Great 
Northern Railway Company, by the subscribers, | 
to mark their sense and appreciation of his efforts | 
to provide the company’s employés with spiritual | 
instruction. Mr. Archibald Sturrock, the comi- | 
pany’s engineer, made the presentation, and the 
heads of the respective departments of the com- | 
pany’s works at Doncaster were present. Mr. | 
Denison suitably acknowledged the gift ; and it is | 
expected that he will assign it over to the in-| 
cumbent. Mr. Denison’s exertions have resulted | 
in the establishment of schools for the children of | 
the company’s servants, and subsequently in the 
erection of the present edifice, St. James’s church, 
from designs by Mr. G. G. Scott. In the design 
of the window there are twelve representations, 
embracing several incidents in the life of the 
Saviour and his Apostles, and some of the leading 
events in the history of St. James the Less, or as 
he is designated also St. James the Just. The 
first illustration is that in the principal cinquefoil, 
on the left hand of the tracery, the incident being 
“St. James addressing the Council.” The next is 
the main subject of the window, “ Jesus presiding 
over the Council, St. Paul and Barnabas being 
present.” In the third compartment are “St. 
Peter and St. James.” The fourth shows “St. 
James praying in the Temple.” Fifth, “St. James 
reading his epistle.” Sixth, “His arraignment 
before the Council.” Seventh, “ His being led to 
the top of the Temple,” and the remainder his 
death and burial; “ The Adoration of the Lamb,” 
angels, &c. Underneath the window is a brass 
plate, upon which is the following inscription :— 
“This window was done at the cost of persons 
employed by the G. N. R. Company, in grateful 
acknowledgement to Edmund Denison, the pro- 
moter of the building of this church.” 





COMPETITIONS FOR SCHOOLS IN 
THORNE. 


Tue late Richard Ellison, esq., of Sud- 
brooke Holme (who was one of the old trus- 
tees of Brooke’s Charity), in bequeathing the sum 
of 1,000/. in augmentation of the funds of the 
charity, enabled the new trustees to take steps 
for commencing the erection of new school build- 
ings near the site of the school at present occu- 
pied by the trustees of Travis’s Charity, which, 
however, belongs to Brooke’s Charity, and is in- 
tended to be pulled down to make way for the 
new erection. Architects were invited to send 
in designs, and the sum of 20/. was guaranteed 
for the design that should be selected. There 
were thirty-four competitors from all parts of 
the kingdom, and the total number of designs 
sent by them amounts to about forty. A meet- 
ing of the trustees was held on the 12th inst. 
to receive a report of the building committee. 
Four designs were selected by the committee, viz., 
from Messrs. T. Shaw & Son, Leeds; A. Wilson, 
Nottingham ; Brundell & Arnold, Doncaster ; and 
Hooker & Wheeler, Brenchley. The trustees 
selected the design of Messrs. Shaw & Son, as the 
one for adoption, subject to the sanction of the 
Court of Chancery. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Leeds.—A new school for boys, in connection 
with the Church of St. Matthew, Leeds, has just 
been opened. It has been erected under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Dobson & Chorley, 
architects, Leeds, and has cost about 1,000/., 
nearly one-half of which has been received from 
the Committee of Council on Education. The 
building stands on the north side of the church. 
The room is 62 feet long, by 30 feet wide, and 
will accommodate 230 children, exclusive of the 
class-room. The roof is of high pitch, and the 
timbers, which are exposed to view, are stained 


Decorated style, and built of Potternewton wall- 
stones, with sandstone dressings, and have cost, 
with the improvements to the girls’ school, up- 
wards of 1,000/. The whole of the woodwork is 
stained and varnished. The contractors for the 
erection of the new school were—Masons’ work, 
C. Jackman ; joiners’ work, T. Hill; plumber and 
glaziers’ work, J. Standish ; plasterers’ work, R. 
Branton & Son; slaters’ work, W. Watson ; pain- 


‘ters’ work, W. Walsh; ironfounders’ work, 


Singleton & Tennant. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Bilston.—Some town improvements are in pro- 
gress here. The Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, who have a station in the town, are about 
to make a convenient approach to it through New- 
street, which runs into Oxford-street, and thence 
to the most densely populated part of the township. 
They are also about to give to the Town Commis- 
sioners 54 yards in front of Pipe Hall to enable 
them to widen and improve the street in that part 
of the town. On a previous occasion 15s. a yard 
was asked for the necessary land, but it has now 
been given up free of expense. The company are 
also about to carry a road through the orchard, 
near Foster’s bank. They further offer to the com- 
missioners a small piece of land and other ad- 
vantages in Stafford-street, to improve the street. 

Ashbourn.—The architect’s plans, Xc., for the 
proposed new Market Hall, have been given in for 
the approval of the proprietary. Two plans, each 
of a distinctive style and arrangement, are fur- 
nished. Included in the draft is a provision for 
the accommodation of the Ashbourn Literary 
Institution. 

Dewsbury.—It is in contemplation to raise a 
Peoples’ Park for Dewsbury. A sum of 1,000/. is 
offered by Mr. John Hague, of Crow Nest; and 
5001. by Mr. Joseph Chadwick, of Northfield 
House. 

Hull.—Sites have been obtained for model 
houses at Hull, in accordance with the desire of 
Miss Emma Sperling, who has given 5,000/. for 
the purpose. 

Wilts.—The mansion of Grittleton is now re- 
ceiving its complement of painting and decoration, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Jas. Thomson, 
architect, for Sir John Neeld, its present possessor. 
This house is likely to become, from its valuable 
collection of paintings, sculpture, books, and 
minerals, one of the most attractive houses in the 
county. 

Sunbury.—The chapel in this village is being 
restored, repewed, and fitted throughout with new 
windows and arches. The design is Lombardic 
Gothic, and includes the erection of a porch, and 
entire remodelling of the building. The work is 
being executed by Mr. Dove, of Sunbury, builder. 
Mr. Stapelton is the architect, who also erected 
chapels at Cobham and Hersham, in the vicinity. 

Ayr.—It is proposed to build a new Town-hall 
for Ayr. 





NEW DOCKS OPENED. 


Sunderland.—On Thursday, says last week’s Gates- 
head Observer,an extensive graving-dock, which has 
been constructed by James Laing, Esq., J.P., 
Deptford, Sunderland, in his large ship-building 
yard, fronting the river Wear, was opened in the 
presence of a number of people. The dimensions 
of the dock are as follows :—Length, 320 feet ; 
width at the top, 62 feet; breadth at the bottom, 
44 feet ; depth of water on the sill at ordinary 
spring tides, 13 feet; at Equinoctial spring tides, 
16 feet 4 inches. The entrance is built of solid 
masonry, in the form of an inverted ellipsis. The 
other portion of the interior of the dock is 
formed of timber, fastened with iron bolts and 
straps. Instead of a gate, the dock is opened and 





and varnished. The height, from the floor to the 


closed by means of an iron caissoon. There are 


wall-plate, is 16 feet 6 inches, and to the ceiling, | three pumps, each being 10 inches in diameter, 
30 feet. The new class-room is 22 feet by 21 feet, | for the purpose of clearing the dock, constructed 
11 feet 6 inches high to the wall-plate, and|on an improved plan by Mr. George Clark, engi- 


14 feet to the ceiling. The walls are lined with | neer, of Monkwearmouth. 


The dock has been 


dressed boarding, 4 feet above the floors. The | constructed under the superintendence of Mr. J. 
north and south ends of the school have each two G. Brown, and Mr. John Ness, manager of Mr. 


large triple light windows, with ogee heads and 
circular traceried windows in the apex of the 
gables. The west elevation towards Meanwood- 
street has aseries of three large triple light-gabled 
windows, with two smaller windows on either 
side, and a projecting entrance porch. The old 
boys’ school, which adjoins and communicates with 
the new school, through double doors, will in 
future be used as the girls’ school, and has had a 
now entrance porch erected. A strip of land on 
the north side of the school has been procured for 
the boys’ play-ground. The schools are in the 


Laing’s works. The opening was celebrated by a 
dinner, given to upwards of 600 of the workmen. 
Runcorn.—The new Bridgewater dock at Run- 
corn has been opened. The dock is 600 feet long, 
by 136 feet wide; and contains an area of water 
space of 6,000 square yards. The entrance gate- 
way is 50 feet wide. The dock sill is only 6 inches 
below the depth of water shown in Holden’s tide 
table, as taken from the old dock sill at Liverpool, 
The bottom of the dock is 2 feet below the sill, 
thus enabling a much larger class of vessels to 
enter the dock than heretofore. A greater facility 











will also be given in the discharging and tranship- 
ping of cargoes by the use of Sir William Arm- 
strong’s patent hydraulic weighing cranes, which 
are being erected on each side of the dock. A few 
months since the large tidal basin was completed 
and the canal dock, with two locks on the canal 
passing into the Weaver navigation, opened, thus 
giving a direct communication with the salt dis- 
trict. This dock has been completed under the 
superintendence of Mr. George Forrester, the 
resident engineer. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bradfield (North Walsham).—The church here 
has been reopened after having undergone con- 
siderable repair and restoration. The fabric has 
been repaired, and the fittings renewed, nearly 
entirely with solid oak. The pews with which 
the church was formerly encumbered are replaced 
with open benches, and a pulpit, prayer-desk, and 
altar-rails have been fixed. The work was exe- 
cuted under the direction of Mr. R. Kitton, archi- 
tect, by Mr. R. Cornish, of North Walsham. The 
cost of these improvements amounts to about 500/. 

Bridport (Dorset).—St. Mary’s Church, Brid- 
port, has been restored and reopened. The church, 
says the Sherborne Journal, is now computed to 
hold between 900 and 1,000 persons; about 400 
free. The roof of the new chancel (or at least the 
new part of it) is of stained oak, and the dress- 
ings are of the same material, supported on corbels 
of Caen stone, with carved angels. The walls 
exhibited a specimen of fresco paintings, consist - 
ing of lilies, passion flowers, &c., on a drab ground, 
with a border of blue and gilt. The same stained 
window has been used, and twining around it was 
also a fresco painting of the emblem of the Lord’s 
Supper—in the form of ears of wheat around 
which the vine was twining, laden with bunches 
of its fruit. The removal of the stained glass had 
been entrusted to Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, of 
London. The organ has been removed from the 
west end of the church (the window of which it 
formerly blocked up), to the north side of the 
chancel, and the choir has also been removed 
thither. At the west end of the church, two addi- 
tional arches have been raised on either side, and 
the nave has consequently been lengthened above 
30 feet. The whole of the masonry consists of 
local stone, with Hamhill dressings. The cost of 
renovation is over 3,000/., the greater part of which 
has been realized by subscriptions; but there is 
yet a deficiency of some four or five hundred 


pounds. 

Ashbrittle (Wellington).—A chapel and school 
have been opened at the tything of Greenham, 
parish of Ashbrittle, between four and five miles 
from Wellington. Mr. H. Davis, builder, Taunton, 
has carried out the contract. The chapel, which 
is capable of accommodating from 150 to 200 
individuals, is in the Early English style, with 
apsidal ehancel; the walls of the rubble-stone of 
the neighbourhood, and Ham stone dressings. A 
tower of Bath stone decorates the north-west 
angle ; with spirelet surmounted in finial ; a gilded 
metal cross, and a belfry. The interior of the 
building is lofty, compared with its size. The 
apsidal chancel at the east end is laid with en- 
caustic tiles, and is separated from the apse by a 
communion screen executed by Mr. Alfred Stansell, 
of Taunton. Over the altar are three lancet win- 
dows of stained glass, presented by the Rev. Mr. 
Robinson, formerly curate of Ashbrittle. They 
have been executed by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, 
of London, and are representations of the com- 
mand of our Saviour to His disciples,—“ Feed my 
lambs.” The whole of the windows, with the 
exception of the triplet at the west end, are of 
stained glass, and at the expense of the Kev. Mr. 
Robinson. 








THE THREATENED DESTRUCTION OF 
THE HEREFORD TOWN HALL. 

The western midland district seems just now 
particularly rampant in its destructive propensi- 
ties. It is only three or four years since the 
beautiful Town Hall at Leominster—one of a 
series of beautiful and most interesting timber 
structures for which that district is so famous— 
was ruthlessly removed by the authorities of that 
town. Its actual existence has happily been 
prolonged, owing, I believe, to its having been 
purchased by a private individual, and re-erected 
in _ — rl the town. A month since the 
archeological public were dismayed by the t 
that the Dean and Chapter of Winnie 
natural guardians of the ecclesiastical antiquities 
of their city, but doubly so of those of their own 
precincts—were about to decree the demolition 
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of the “ Guesten Hall” of the ancient monastery, 
one of the finest specimens existing of the halls 
and timber roofs of the fourteenth century. This 
seems, happily, to be a premature alarm, and it 
is earnestly to be hoped that this noble monument 
is reprieved sine die. We are, however, denied 
the satisfaction of thinking that this district is 
settling down into a state of conservatism of its 
antiquities. <A third hall is, we find, now endan- 
gered. The very curious and (so far as it is 
preserved) beautiful Town Hall of Hereford is 
now threatened, if not actually condemned. I 
know this building well, and can speak most 
strongly of its value and interest, and can assure 
the inhabitants of Hereford that if they carry out 
what they threaten, they will deprive their city 
of an object of interest second only to their 
cathedral. I most earnestly wish that this act 
of deliberate vandalism may be averted through 
some timely influence, and that the notice of these 
repeated proofs of the want of appreciation of our 
national antiquities on the part of those who 
ought to view themselves as their guardians will 
influence others who have not yet ventured to 
hint at the destruction of their venerable but 
helpless wards. Gro. GILBERT Scort. 


*,* We drew attention to this regrettable pro- 
position last week, and protested against it. It 
is to be hoped that the authorities may yet be 
induced to abstain from inflicting the contem- 
plated injury. The council of the Institute of 
Architects, we believe, have taken some steps in 
the matter.—Ep. 








NUISANCES IN MARYLEBONE. 


Nor only are the seasons this year out of place, 
but the parochial sanitary regulations of this 
extensive parish (Marylebone) set up defiance, as 
regards the supposed imperative removal of the 
manure and other refuse in the various mews, 
twice a week, as posted up at the entrance of each 
and every yard. Overlooking one of these yards, 
I have noticed from week to week an increasing 
accumulation until the stench has (even with this 
autumnal weather) become quite offensive. On 
remonstrating with the offenders, they simply tell 
you they cannot get it taken away by offer of pay- 
ment, the carts being so occupied. This I believe 
is all moonshine, as the market gardeners, who 


now daily run their carts to town with fruit, must | 


have empty carts on return, and for their produce 
are indebted to these very nuisance-heaps. The 
parish authorities, I contend, ought to see their 
orders enforced, and I trust they will do so, but 


there is nothing like the press. The dust-carts | 


seem also to be very scarce: for some days past I 
have in vain endeavoured to find one passing; so 
what with dust and dung we are thoroughly 
stenched up. PUBLICO. 








FLAT-ROOFED COTTAGES, 


Srr,—In a recent number you mentioned that 
the plans of the cottage designed by Mr. Stevens 
were issued by the Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Labouring Classes. As I pre- 
sume that its arrangements must be therefore 
considered excellent, I venture to ask what may 
be the advantages of the flat roof (its most 
striking peculiarity). Such a departure from the 
ordinary course of construction would hardly be 
ventured on without it presented some important 
advantages. 

The following points strike the mind as likely 
to be those in which such a roof would be de- 
cidedly inferior to a sloping one :— 

First. Since the protection from wet depends 
entirely on the water-tight character of the mate- 
rials, it will always be liable to leak from any 
defect in the joints. 

Secondly. If the roof be quite sound still the 
least stoppage in the gutters will make the roof a 
pool, which must render the walls very damp. 

Thirdly. The roof, being flat, will always be 
liable to injury from persons walking on it, the 
accumulation of snow, &c. 

Fourthly. If the bricks are of at all a porous 
character, the walls, not being protected by the 
roof, will be much damper than when screened 
by eaves, and would, under any circumstances, 
require a good coping; and, 

tly. Flat roofs are intensely ugly. 

Tf, however, a roof of tiles laid in cement can 
be rendered quite watertight, such a roof might 
often be advantageously substituted for lead in 
those positions of the better class of houses in 
which a flat roof may for various reasons be de- 
sirable. Perhaps some correspondent will state 
the result of experience on this point. 

C. D. S. 


THE TEMPERATURE OF THE WATER IN 
STREET FOUNTAINS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Builder remarks that 
the water of the fountains is often unpleasantly 
warm at this season of the year. This may be 
accounted for by the circumstance that in many 
instances the filter for the water is placed in 
situations where the sun shines on it. The filters 
are generally of small size, and in consequence the 
water gets unpleasantly warm. Some of the 
fountains which are placed in the thoroughfares 
are designed in the form of an urn, from which 
the water slowly trickles: in other instances the 
filter, of small size, is placed in a wall on 
which the sun’s rays rest for several hours of the 
day. This seems to show that change is needed : 
the situation chosen for a fountain should be con- 
sidered, and means used to place the filters in 
well-shaded situations. The water, however, 
which is delivered from the companies’ mains 
should not require filtration when it is delivered 
either into dwellings or to the street fountains. 

In addition to the failing above referred to, the 
artistic designs of the greater number of those 
useful features of our streets are in most instances 
unpleasant to the sight,—a matter to be re- 
gretted. A. B. 





BUILDERS’ TENDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


Sir,—Some months ago, the architect of one of the 
incorporated societies wrote to myself and three other 
builders requesting tenders for a parsonage house. Ten- 
ders were accordingly sent in to the clergyman of the 
parish, who forwarded them to the architect; and I under- 
stand that, when they were opened, mine was found to be 
the lowest, but no commnnication of the fact was made to 
me. On the contrary, the architect subsequently applied 
to two other builders, and one of them whose tender was 
as I have heard 100/. below mine is, I find, now engaged 
in doing the work. I shall be glad of an opinion as to 
whether it was competent for the architect to reject my 
tender, and to act as I have described. A BuILpek. 

*,* What the legal position of the parties in this case 
may be, we cannot pretend to say on such slight ez parte 
information. In justice, if a builder be invited to tender 
without any proviso, and his tender be the lowest, he 
ought to be employed to do the work, or be otherwise re- 
munerated. 





TOUTING SURVEYORS. 

Mr. Epitor,—Can you find a corner in your valuable 
journal to expose the disreputable practice now in vogue 
| with advertisements for contracts, by a class of men call- 
| ing themselves surveyors, who are nothing more, in most 
instances, than bankrupt builders, bankrupt builders’ 
clerks, or their foremen, who have during their reckless 
career with their former employers picked up a little from 
| attending on legitimate men of business in their vocation 
as surveyor. I am induced to allude to the present 
system adopted by this class from the circumstance that 
occurred at the Vestry-office of St. ~-—- the week before 





| last. 
| Two parties presented themselves to take out quantities 
| for some schools. The first party had canvassed, and ob- 
| tained about, I suppose, twenty or thirty names attached 
| ‘ r 
| to a list (of course all sorts and grades, from Jay down 
to packing-case makers, &c.): the other superseded this 
list by a great number, which, on inspection, appeared 
almost all in one handwriting. The builders (I for one) 
objected to the papers, and proposed for the lists to be set 
| aside, and to ballot for a surveyor, which was acted on. 
| The one selected went to work, it appears, in spite 
| of the other having the majority in names; but the best 
of the joke is, that these touting gentlemen had to dub 
down a deposit of a couple of guineas for each name they 
introduced, which sum was to be returred on the receipt 
of a bond fide tender being sent in, but if not it would be 
lost. I think—say out of forty names—that scarcely a 
dozen will be given in, which will serve these intrusives 
of the profession perfectly right; for no respectable, 
| responsible surveyor has the least chance against this 
host of touters if he wait at home for business as it was 
| formerly carried on; i.e., by the builders all meeting 
together and voting by ballot, thereby employing a proper, 
competent, and responsible party. 

Cannot you further aid the profession by advocating 
a Surveyors’ Institute, and thereby block out these 
broken-down builders, bankrupt builders’ clerks, and I 
know of some who were plumbers and glaziers, and 
others, I suppose, pawnbrokers ? A BUILDER. 





BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 


Tne thirteenth annual meeting of the sub- 
scribers and friends of the above charity was held 
on Thursday, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate- 
street, for the purpose of receiving the report for 
the past year; for the election of president, trea- 
surer, directors, and auditors for the year ensuing ; 
and for other matters connected with the welfare 
of the institution. Mr. George Bird (treasurer), 
in the unavoidable absence of Mr. George Spencer 
Smith (president), occupied the chair. 

Mr. A. G. Harris (secretary) read the following 
report :— 

“* Although the past twelve months, from various causes, 
has not been a flourishing period for the building trades, 
the directors have the satisfaction of informing their 
friends and supporters that the cause of benevolence has 
not suffered in consequence: on the contrary, there is an 
increase both in subscriptions and donations ; and they 
do hope that this gratifying intelligence, under such cir- 
cumstances, will stimulate them to still greater exertions, 
so that the funds of this deserving charity may be yearly 
augmented, as they ought to be, considering the numbers 





representing the interest connected with the trade, and 
the great necessity for its existence too painfally evinced 
in the large number of applicants who were unsuccessful 
at the last election in May, 1860, and who were now 
anxiously looking forward to be elected at subsequent 
periods, whenever the funds of the institution will permit 
such an augmentation. 

The directors take the opportunity presented by this 
being the last half-year of the subscription, to offer their 
grateful thanks to Mr. Charles Lucas, the proposer of the 
scheme, and those gentlemen who so generously re- 
sponded to it at the dinner in 1855, in guaranteeing for five 
years an annual subscription of 10/. 10s. each: by so doing, 
the satisfaction remains with those gentlemen of having 
made happy and comfortable a number of their distressed 
brethren who otherwise would have lingered on in dis- 
appointment and expectation. 

The subscriptions and donations for the past year 
amount to 1,181/. 6s. 6d. Annual subscriptions, 808/. ; 
donations, 373/. 6s. 6d.; and 428/. 0s. 7d. 8tock has been 
purchased in the 3 per cent. Consols—389/. 16s. 7d. for the 
relief fund, and 38/, 4s. stock for the building fand. 

The total amount of stock now standing in the names 
of the trustees is 7,111/. 7s. 9d., being 4,947/. 15s. 8d. for 
the relief fund, and 2,163/. 12s. 1d. for the building fund, 
with a balance at the bankers’ of 4!9/. 2s. 5d. 

An election of three pensioners, two males and one 
female, was held at the London Tavern, on Thursday, 
24th May last, when Mr. Goodfellow of Plymouth, James 
Oliver, and Katherine Edmunds, were the successful 
candidates, 

Three pensioners have died since the last report— 
Robert Manning, elected February, 1853, died August, 
1859; J. St. George, elected May, 1857, died October, 
1859; H Chirnside, elected November, 1855, died 
pow B.- & 

The amount paid in to the bankers by Mr. Joseph Bird, 
the honorary secretary of the ball held at Willis’s Rooms, 
St. James’s, in February last, was 124/, 1s. being an in- 
crease of profit of 25/. 6s. 6d. over the preceding year. 

The annual dinner, which took place at the London 
Tavern, on the 27th October, 1859, gave an addition to 
the funds of the institution, in the shape of subscriptions 
and donations, of 375/. 10s. 6d. 

In the appeals which have at former periods been made 
to the profession, trades, and the public, by whom this 
charity is supported, the directors imagine that almost 
every topic of explanation as to its object, or inducement 
towards its support, has been urged or explained: they 
therefore, in this report, have confined themselves to the 
Statement of accounts, and progress of the institution ; 
and simply stating that, at the election in May last, there 
were thirteen unsuccessful candidates (and several appli- 
cations since), all urgent and distressing cases, many of 
whom were formerly in possession of ample means, and 
are now, through misfortune, obliged, in the decline of 
life, to seek charitable aid of their more fortunate brethren ; 
and the directors hope that such aid and assistance will 
be given, as to enable them to have another election in 
November next, and place some of the number out of the 
reach of poverty and distress. 

In conclusion, the directors are convinced that the 
success of this charity will stimulate to further exertion, 
and that the public patronage so liberally bestowed will 
be heartily responded to by those more immediately 
interested in the welfare of the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution. 

The directors have the satisfaction of announcing that 
Mr. George Plucknett has kindly consented to become 
the president of the Institution for the ensuing year.” 


Mr. T. Cozens (the founder of the institution) 
moved the reception and adoption of the above 
report, with the recommendation that it be 
printed. 

Mr. E. Richardson seconded the motion. 

The report was then unanimously received, and 
the terms of the motion agreed to. 

The balance-sheet was next read, showing— 
balance of cash in hand from last year, 218/.4s. 6d.; 
ditto in the hands of the secretary of the Brighton 
branch, 4/. 12s, 8d.; which, together with 
the subscriptions and donations, amounting to 
1,688/. Os. 1ld., made a total of 1,911/. 8s. id. 
On the other side it was shown that after all the 
incidental expenses were defrayed, a balance was 
left at the bankers’ of 419/. 2s. 5d. 

The above having been unanimously accepted, 

The Chairman, in referring to the report, 
regretted the loss which the institution would 
sustain by the ceasing of the annual subscription 
of ten guineas each from the gentlemen who 
guaranteed that amount for five years, at their 
dinner in 1855. He, however, had some pleasure 
in finding that the annual subscriptions and 
donations had increased, and which he hoped 
would continue to increase to such a degree that 
they might be enabled to have two elections a 
year instead of one: he considered that they 
ought to have two elections, for he was sure 
it was painful to see so many of their poorer 
brethren who, having become applicants for the 
benefit of their institution, were obliged to retire 
through non-success in May last, to await the 
result of the next opportunity. In conclusion, 
he would call upon the builders generally to 
come forward and assist in obtaining a second 
election, in each November, as it was originally 
intended ; and as now the strike was over, and 
confidence restored among them, he requested 
them to come forward and assist in advancing 
the charitable undertaking. 

Mr. T. Cozens could not help feeling that the 
lapse of the five years’ guarantee by Mr. Lucas 
and the gentlemen who had kindly taken up the 
offer, was a serious loss; but he hoped at their 
next dinner some other well-disposed person would 
make a similar offer. 
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Acknowledgments were then made to the va- 
rious officers for their services for the past year, 
and a general expression that they would con- 
tinue to perform those duties, which had given 
the highest satisfaction. Mr. George Plucknett 
was elected president for the ensuing year. 

The other business having been disposed of, 

A vote of thanks to the chairman for his 
general interest in the welfare of the institution 
concluded the proceedings. 


Books Received. 


Specimens of Medieval Architecture, from 
Sketches made in France and Italy. By WM. 
Epren Nesrretp, Architect. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
Day & Son, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Ir will be sufficient praise with those who know 

Mr. Norman Shaw’s excellent “Architectural 

Sketches from the Continent,” to say that this work 

which has been commenced by Mr. W. E. Nes- 

field, promises to form a worthy companion, and 

valuable continuation of it. Mr. Nesfield is a 

very good draughtsman, and in the buildings of 

the thirteenth and fourteenth century, in France 
and Italy, he has excellent subjects. The num- 
bers now before us include drawings from Ardennes 

Abbey, near Caen; Clugy Abbey; the Church at 

Berniéres; the charming arcade above porches, 

west front, of Amiens Cathedral; Laon Cathedral; 

Coutances Cathedral ; Mont St. Michel; Chartres 

Cathedral ; and others. 

It would be a pleasant task, hereafter, to write 
a book to accompany them. 

Mr. Nesfield’s work is being produced at the 
establishment of Messrs. Day & Son, and will eon- 
sist cf twenty monthly parts, each containing five 
plates. We can fairly recommend it. 














Miscellanea, 


A Sreixe ry Lomsarpy.—A communication in 
the Messager du Midi states that the operatives 
in Lombardy are striking for an advance of wages. 
The printers began, and their example was soon 
followed by the masons and smiths, who have com- 
pelled employers to accede to their demands. 
Domestic servants afterwards turned out, and de- 
manded to be paid in francs instead of Milan line 
of 77c. each. At Modena and Bologna the mar- 
ket people tried to raise their prices, and the con- 
sequence was that a number of disorderly boys 
joined the servants in an attack on the provision 
stalls, and the pavement was soon covered with 
broken eggs, fruit, and vegetables. At Como there 
are nearly 4,000 persons usually engaged in the 
silk manufacture, who have all struck for higher 
wages, and, as they have nothing to live on, the 
town is obliged to feed them. 

Tue ReaPinc MacHINE KNOWN TO OUR 
Critic Forrraturrs !—Truly, there is “ nothing 
new under the sun.” A correspondent of the 
Gloucester Chronicle thus writes as to reaping 
machines: — It may perhaps be interesting to 
to and to your readers to learn that those ‘ utter 

barians,” as our British ancestors have been 
wont to be called, were before us in many of those 
inventions which are supposed to be the result of 
modern ingenuity. I am not to say 
that they had the steam plough, but that they 
had reaping machines there can be no doubt in 
the minds of those who read the following much- 
overlooked passage of Pliny, who wrote between 
the years 60 and 70 of the Christian era :— 

* De Messe et Tritico.’ 

*Messis ipsius ratio varia, Galliarum latifandiis, valli 

preegrandes dentibus in margine infestis duabus rotis per 


segetem impeliuntur, jumento in contrarium juncto, ita 
direptze in vallum cadunt spiciz.’ 

‘Of reaping itself there are various methods : in the 
broad plains of the Gauls, enormous machines with teeth 
setin a row, placed on two wheels, are driven through 

corn, a horse being attached to it in a con- 


the 
trary way to the usual mode of attaching horses. Thus 


aan 


ProprosEp StuRGE MEMORIAL, BIRMINGHAM.— 
It has been decided that a limited competition 
shall be invited for designs for the Sturge memo- 
rial. Three sculptors will be requested to send 
in models or designs for a statue and fountain. 
The funds at the disposal of the committee fall 
short of the amount required. 

Vore ror Pusiic Burpres.—In the House 
of Commons, the other night, the sum of 119,529/. 
was asked for, for public buildings. Mr. Mildmay 
moved that the vote should be reduced by the 
sum of 1,200/.,—an item stated to be for the ex- 
pense of a house to contain the Wellington funeral 
ear, which he thought was unworthy of having 
money expended upon it. By whom such a thing 
was designed he knew not. Lord John Manners 
always objected to questions of taste being sub- 
mitted to that House. The car was used upon a 
memorable and national occasion, and it would be 
desirable, when it became necessary to remove it, 
there should be a proper place provided for its 
reception. Mr. Joseph Locke the pro- 
institution as a folly. They would have to 
provide for the keeping, warming, and cleansing 
of this new building, and, as a body of practical 
men, he called upon the house to reject the vote. 
Mr. Cowper said he quite felt the difficulty of the 
occasion. Here was a car used on a memorable 
occasion, and it was owing to its associations with 
the remains of that great hero, who was held in 
honour in this country. There was nothing more 
visited in London, or in which greater interest 
was manifested by the people generally, and he 
did not think that either the people or the House 
would like it to be broken up. Lord Claude 
Hamilton suggested that the ear might be taken 
to the Tower. Mr. Cowper would be very sorry 
if the car was not placed in a proper situation, 
but as the opinion of the House was against the 
vote, he would withdraw it. The item was then 
withdrawn. 

Watiasgy Locat Boarp or Hrattn.—The 
address of the chairman, Mr. H. Pooley, of Home 
Croft, Birkenhead, at the first meeting after the 
election, 1860, has been reprinted from the Liver- 
pool Mercury of July 6. We extract a few parti- 
culars from it :—The footways leading to and from 
the Egremont and Seacombe ferries have been laid 
with flags, to the great comfort of pedestrians. 
Daring the past year 3,600 yards of road have 
been formed by the Board in the owners’ default, 
and 214 yards by the owners voluntarily. The 
sanitary provisions of the district have received 
continued attention. Main and branch sewers 
have been considerably extended during the year : 
the respective systems of sewerage which have 
their outfalls at Seacombe and New Brighton 
approach their completion so far as present dwell- 
ings require. The main drain, recently completed, 
passing through the village of Liscard to Seacombe 
has effectually delivered Liscard itself from the 
dangerous and long-standing nuisance of having 
its entire sewerage carried into fetid ditches which 
were the only recipients of the house-drainage of 
the neighbourhood. House-drainage is keeping 
pace with main-drainage: 120 private drains have 
been admitted into the sewerage during the year. 
The principal sanitary undertaking is the procuring 
of an abundant supply of wholesome water, and 
its economical distribution to every house. In this 
they have made considerable progress. The sinking 
of the well at the Hooks has satisfac- 
torily so far as regards the main object. The water, 
as had been prognosticated by the engineer, is 
found to be vast in its abundance and excellent in 
quality: in fact, so large is the supply that the 
men have been “drowned out,” and difficulty and 
delay have been occasioned solely by that result. 
The‘present yield is 30,000 gallons per hour, which 
is equal to the supply of 36,000 persons at the 
largest standard rate, or 20 gallons per day for 
each—that is to say, equal to the wants of very 
nearly thrice the present population. The water 

all the brilliancy and purity of the 





the corn, being cut off, falls into the furrow.’—Pliny’s | ancient supply of Liverpool, with considerably 


Natural History, Book 18, chap. 30. 
Some question may arise whether we should trans- 
late vallwm as it occurs in the latter part of this 
sentence differently from the sense given that 
word at the beginning, vallus being a van or 
machine (see Ainsworth’s Dictionary), and vallum 
being a trench or furrow. If we adopt the latter 
translation, then it follows that our ancestors had 
already attained that excellence in their machine 
which was with such difficulty effected in those of 
modern construction. If,on the other hand, we 
translate it as the machine itself, then they had 
secomplished thet which our modern inventors 
have — yet ons rs for they must have 
made the machine on 

away the corn. ee 


greater softness. The water-tower at Liscard is 





raised to nearly the height required to receive the 
iron tank—that is, 91 feet from the ground, and 
the tank itself is ready for erection. The work- 
manship, it is said, is sound, and the building will 
not only be complete for its destined purpose, but 
will, it is hoped, furnish, in its many stories, 
accommodation for a public library, reading-room, 
and the nucleus of a museum. The water-mains 
are being actively laid down along the principal 
thoroughfares. The gasworks were completed in 
November last ; and gas mains are now laid down 
along the chief roads and streets. It was considered 


good policy to fix the price of gas low, and there-’ 
fore it was struck in the outset at 5s. per 1,000. 


feet. 








Rests FOR THE WEARY.—The introduction of 
these useful accommodations in England and Scot- 
land has led to their introduction into Ireland 
The Belfast Newsletter states that one has been 
erected near Carrickfergus, another near the vil- 
lage of Eden, and two more are to be placed be- 
tween the latterand Larne. “The one near Car- 
rickfergus, adds the Newsletter, is 12 feet long, and 
we lately saw seven persons seated on it at once.” 
Lonpon SHoPr ARCHITECTURE.—The new pre- 
mises constructed for Mr. Emanuel, the jewel 
merchant, in Brook-street, Hanover-square, are 
sr lofty, — well appointed. The cases 
and o woodwork are of mahogany eboni 
tastefully ornamented. A large glass terse 
back [gives light in the day, and in “sun- 
burners” illuminates it at night. Externally the 
building is of brick and stone, displaying the fea- 
tures of the style called Jacobean. Mr. Parnell 
(one of the architects of the Army and Navy 
Club) was the architect at Mr. Emanuel’s, and 
the work was done by Messrs. Jackson & Shaw. 
BuripeErs’ Dinyer.—Sir : The annual dinner of 
the firm of Mr. John Kelk took place on Saturday 
last, at Rosherville-gardens, Gravesend ; and, not- 
withstanding the difference of opinion that last 
year existed amongst the men, all estrangement 
was entirely obliterated to give way for a thorough 
unanimity of feeling. A slight disappointment 
was manifest, that neither Mr. J. Kelk nor Mr. 
Taylor was present, but that was, in a measure, 
obviated by the presence of Mr. Wm. Hearn, 
and other officials of the firm. The chairman an- 
nounced that Mr. Kelk had given the handsome 
sum of 30/, for the men to enjoy themselves with, 
which they undoubtedly did. I hope, sir, you 
will kindly give thisa corner in your valuable 
journal.— JACKPLANE. 

Tue Keyr County Survryorsnip.— At the 
adjourned annual session for the county held on 
the 17th inst., the appointment of a county sur- 
veyor in the place of Mr. Whichcord, deceased, 
was proceeded with. It had been resolved that 
the order of General Session made in October, 
1859, should be adhered to. This order, after 
defining the duties of the county surveyor, in- 
creased the from 200/, to 250/. per annum, 
to include travelling expenses, and provided the 
following allowances, namely, 3/. per cent. upon 
all works sanctioned by the Court, such as lock-up 
houses, alterations or additions to county prisons, 
repairs to county bridges, in cases where the 
amount expended was 200/. and upwards. Where 
the amount laid out was less than 200/. then the 
usual architect’s commission of 5/. per cent. would 
be allowed. Upon all plans and specifications 
drawn or made out, where the works were not 
carried on, there would be an allowance of 1/. per 
cent. upon the estimated amount of outlay re- 
quired. The gentlemen proposed as candidates 
were Mr, Martin Bulmer, of Maidstone; Mr. Bland- 
ford, also of Maidstone, partner of the late Mr. 
Whichcord ; Mr. John Hooker, of Brenchley ; Mr. 
Messinger ; and Mr. F. Pick. The result of the 
voting was that Mr. Bulmer was appointed, by a 
majority of thirty, to twenty-one for three of the 
other candidates. 

Foorratas: Brive Bricks, Racstone, Bort- 
DERS, SHINGLE.—The question of footpath manu- 
facture is in agitation at Birmingham,—“the worst 
paved town in England,” as the local Journal calls 
it. First,says this paper, “ we have the controversy 
of blue bricks versus Rowley rag, and then comes 
a denunciation of the pathways in Edgbaston. As 
to the bricks, we cannot profess greatly to admire 
them, whether red or blue, since their use must 
necessarily exhibit this town as one unable or un- 
willing to afford the expense of flagging. But 
they are vastly superior to the horrid boulders 
which now render our footpaths unpassable, and 
are, in respect to the important quality of smooth- 
ness, at least as as fragments of rag stone. 
An abominable nuisance is the shingle with which 
our suburban footways are . In summer 
it renders them useless, from the pebbles becoming 
loose and excruciating to the feet, while in winter 
it is converted into a superficies that can only be 
compared to turtle soup. Should any reader be 
sceptical on this subject, he has but to visit one of 
the main routes in Edgbaston, where he will find 
the wayfarers universally making for the horse- 
road, as the only portion of the thoroughfare that 
can be traversed with comfort.” It is not in Bir- 
mingham alone where the nuisance of shingle 
footpaths is to be met with. They still exist about 
the suburban streets and paths of the m 
as at Battersea, Hackney, &c.; and the assertion 
that they cause foot passengers to turn out to the 
horseroads is strictly true here as at Birmingham. 
The subject, however, as we lately noted, is re- 








ceiving attention at Hackney. 
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Srreet Rartways ror Grascow.—At a recent 
meeting of the City Council, a formal application 
from Mr. Train for permission to lay down rails 
for his patent cars in some of the principal 
thoroughfares of Glasgow was read. The applica- 
tion was at once agreed to, and Mr. Lang in- 
structed to communicate with Mr. Train to that 
effect. 

Bristot Fink Arts’ AcapEMy.—The sixteenth 
annual meeting of the subscribers and friends of 
this Academy has just been held at the Exhibition 
Hall of the institution, White Ladies’-road. The 
attendance was far from numerous. The report 
stated that the committee of management con- 


tinued to give their sedulous attention to the de- productions. 
velopment of the objects contemplated by the | for the royal visit are on an extensive scale. 





ANOTHER CHANNEL-CROsSING ScHEME.—Dr. 
W. H. Brown (formerly one of the lecturers at 
the Panopticon and Polytechnic) is said to have 
devised a method of traasmitting parcels under 
water across the Channel with great celerity ; so 
that deliveries of goods and letters can be effected 
on both sides several times in the twenty-four 
hours, A company is being formed, it is said, to 
carry it into effect. 

News From CanaDa.—The Crystal Palace at 
Montreal will soon be completed: it is considered 
by the Canadians to be quite an imposing build- 
ing, which will admit of a good display of Cana- 
dian industry and her agricultural and mineral 
At Toronto the arrangements made 
The 


Academy, with (as they believed) a fair prospect | Hamiltonians have erected their Crystal Palace, 
of success, and they considered its prosperity to | where the Upper Canada Annual Provincial Exhi- 
be now established on a firm and secure basis. bition is to take place. The Commissioner of 
The Life Academy had continued to offer to the | Public Works has visited the Exhibition grounds, 


artist members and students great opportunities 
of advancement in art, during its usual sessions, 
which had been conducted by the artists accord- 
ing to the rules laid down by the committee, and 
had been regularly attended during the winter 
months. The Antique School and Model-room 
had also been much frequented, proving that the 
students duly appreciated the advantages thus 
offered. The committee regretted that a heavy 
debt still remained to be settled on account of the 
building, amounting to about 1,300/. The report 
was adopted. 

Dock Works at LIVERPOOL AND BiRKeEn- 
HEAD.—At the last meeting of the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board, Mr. Hartley, engineer to 
the Board, laid his annual report before the meet- 
ing. From this document it appeared that with 

to Liv l works the expenditure from 
the 25th of June, 1859, to the 25th of June this 
year, had amounted to 122,257/. 8s. 7d.; general 
repairs had been effected at a cost 90,422/. 8s. 7d. ; 
and this was inclusive of stock, 16,4951. 1s. 3d. 
The inland-carriers and half-tide docks were in 
rapid progress, and the gates and machinery in 
preparation. The excavations of the steam-dock 
to the east of Huskisson Dock were proceeding, 
and the foundations of the south wall had been 
commenced. At Birkenhead the great float was 
rapidly approaching completion, and the whole of 
the north wall (2,366 lineal yards) was now 
finished except the coping, 1,059 yards having 
been built within the last twelve months. Great 
anxiety and annoyance had been experienced by 
the constant giving way of the walls on the south 
side of the float, and, to a great extent, these 
walls had been either strengthened or rebuilt. 
This, together with the difficulty of procuring 
good and efficient masons, had considerably inter- 
fered with the general progress of the works. The 
expenditure at Birkenhead had been 834,401/. 
16s. 11d.; the restoration of the walls had cost 
37,014.; repairs, 4,402/., and inclusive of stock, 
13,3701. The report was adopted. 

THe Drrvxine-Fountain Movement.—At 
Devonport, Mr. Gill, plumber, has had entrusted 
to him the work of erecting the drinking-fountains 
presented to the town by Mr. J. R. Jeffery, of 
Liverpool. The Devonport Water Company are 
about to erect two fountains, one at the head of 
Fore-street, and the other at Newpassage-hill. 
At Sheffield, the Red Hill drinking-fountain has 
been opened. It is located in the middle of the 
broad part of Broad-lane. The structure is in 
the Italian style, and is the joint gratuitous pro- 
duction of two young townsmen, Messrs. R. G. 
Smith and Thomas Bradley. The lower portion 
is of Brincliffe edge stone, and the upper from 
the Darley Dale quarries. On the principal front 





to the west, is the fountain, which is ascended by | 
two steps. From this level the fountain is erected | 


upon a square base. From the base rises a pedestal, 
in the front of which isa niche containing a bronze 
ornamental shell, out of which the water flows in 
two streams into a white marble basin. Round the 
corve is the inscription, “ Whosoever drinketh 
of this water shall thirst again.” On the east 
front are correspondings steps, and in the pedestal 
are fixed a barometer and thermometer, manu- 
factured by Messrs. Cutts & Co. On the north 
side is a semicircular seat, with the inscription, 
“ Rest for the weary ;” and on the pedestal is a 
medallion of James Montgomery, the gift of the 
council of the School of Art. On the south side 
is a cattle trough. The whole is surmounted by 
an ornamental pillar and lamp: the casting of the 
pillar and shell ornament are the gift of the Mayor, 
the lamp being the present of the Police Com- 
missioners. The contractor for the whole is Mr. 
Alderman Mycock. The entire cost of the erec- 
tion is 85/. 9s. 3d., of which sum 65/. has been 
subscribed, 


| 


| 





and expressed himself highly gratified with the 
magnitude of the arrangements which are being 
made, The commissioner, afterwards visited 
London, that rapidly growing city in the western 
peninsula of Upper Canada. Everything indicates 
the great anxiety of both Government and people 
to give a worthy reception to the Prince of Wales. 
Montreal has subscribed between 30,000 and 


40,000 dollars to provide for the reception of the | dated 


royal guest. The Grand Trunk Railway Company 
will put forth great exertions on the occasion. 
The street decorations at Montreal are to be on a 
grand scale. The artist employed is Mr. Spence, 
brother to the English sculptor of that name, now 
at Rome, and also to Mr. James Spence, C.E., for 
some time in the service of the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company’s contractors. 

THe ENLARGEMENT AND REDUCTION OF 
Eneravines, Maps, &., By a CHEAP PROCESS 
ror PrintiInc.—A very simple and ingenious 
process was shown to us the other day, at the 
“ Electro-printing-block ” Company’s premises, in 
Burleigh-street, Strand. What we saw was but a 
portion of various processes, we believe; but we 
shall speak chiefly of what took place under our 
own eye. A sheet of vulcanized rubber, prepared 
in some special way it was said, and coated with an 
elastic composition on which had been printed 
a copy of an engraving, was fixed to an iron 
framework with hooks and rings attached to 
small iron bars, crossing so as to form a square, 
and by means of screws the rubber sheet was 
stretched, according to a graduated scale, until 
the inked impression had attained certain in- 
creased dimensions. The whole being fixed, was 
then taken to a lithographic press, and the rubber 
laid with the inked side on a clean lithographic 
stone, and passed repeatedly through the press. 
The inked impression was thus completely trans- 
ferred to the stone, and from that in a few 
minutes an impression of the enlarged engraving 
was worked off. This impression we examined 
with a magnifying-glass, comparing it also with 
an unenlarged copy, and certainly it displayed 
not the least rottenness or comparative imperfec- 
tion, but was, on the contrary, quite as good as 
the unenlarged one in every way: nor did it 
seem to be anywise distorted, although it does 
seem clear that minute differences in the amount 
of the stretching, from the central point of rest 
outwards towards the squared circumference, must 
exist, and must hence produce minute though it 
would appear inappreciable distortion in the 
enlarged impressions taken by such means. How- 
ever this may be, a pair of compasses seemed to 
show that round the circumference at least of the 
rubber, which was marked with equidistant lines, 
the enlargement was equable in all its parts, 
Moreover, the sheet of rubber was thin, and very 
elastic, and easily stretched, and seemed to be of 
uniform thickness. Another process exhibited 
was the converse of the first, namely, reduction : 
but in this case it happened to be the reduction 
of a portion of a page of the Times of that 
day. The rubber sheet in this case had to be 
stretched beforehand, and relaxed after the im- 
pression was stamped on its elastic coating. The 
diminished copy was quite as vivid as the original. 
In this case another process, which we did not 
witness, was said to have been used in obtaining 
the first impression: of course it was not from 
the Times types. A piece of a copy of the Times 
had been cut out and submitted to a simple pro- 
cess of maceration in a bath, and an impression 
was then taken off it on to a lithographic stone, 
and thence it was impressed upon the stretched 
rubber sheet for the reduction. This process is 
not quite new. Engravings can be so transferred, 
it seems, and the original copy be none the worse. 
The economy and other advantages of such pro- 
cesses as those described are obvious. 


St. STEPHEN’s, VIENNA.—To judge from the 
preparations in progress, the demolition of the 
steeple of St. Stephen’s, in Vienna, will be finished 
by the end of the year 1861, when the building of 
a new one up to the height of 56 yards, after the 
design of the artist Ernst, will be eommenced. 

INLAID SLAB-TOMBS.—To the notice you 
in your last of the inlaid tablet of Mr. J. M. Lock- 
yer, in the church at Moulsham, I beg to add that 
there is no doubt as to the extensive use of 
scagliola for pavements, slab-tombs, the orna- 
mentation of marble columns, &c., in Italy, 

y in Florence, the cradle of suai 


especial] 

work ; where, till lately, there was in the 

a government school for teaching the art. But the 
only point I particularly want to rectify in your 
notice is the belief that marble is so much harder 
than scagliola. I have continually worked scag- 
liola, from an inlaid flower to a pavement, and can 
assure you that it is as hard as the hardest marble. 
—GustTavo GIorGI. 

ProposED CONCENTRATION OF THE LAW 
Covrts.—The report of the Royal Commission is 
unanimously in favour of the Attorney-General’s 
scheme for appropriating the entire between 
Carey-street and the Strand. In spite of this the 
Board of Works is laying out some 30,000/. in 
acquiring and repairing some very old and dilapi- 
in Dectors’-commons for the use 
of the Probate Court ; and, further, it has given 
notice to purchase the freehold of a property let 
on lease, of which about eighteen years are unex- 
pired. The states that the unclaimed 
suitors’ fund, with the exception of 16,0007. to be 
provided for out of the consolidated fund, will be 
quite sufficient to cover every expense. 

Tae Lion aNp THE Unicorn.—James I. was 
the first who united the lion and the unicorn 
heraldically, adopting the latter beast from the 
supporters of the Scottish sovereigns. The con- 
junction of these animals on an ecclesiastical vest- 
ment of the period of the Reformation must be 
attributed to religious symbolism rather than to 
any heraldic a t; the lion typifying 
fortitude and strength, while the unicorn is em- 
blematical of fortitude and chastity. As such the 
former may have reference to our Lord “the Lion 
of Judah,” and the latter may be an emblem of 
the blessed Virgin Mary. The tradition with 

to the unicorn, that it would never be 
caught, except by a virgin, and that if its skin 
was at all defiled it pined away and died, is well 
known. Its capture was a favourite subject with 
the Medieval artist. I have before met with these 
animals as a powdering for a vestment, I think 
}among the inventories in Sir William Dugdale’s 
“ History of St. Paul’s.”—G. W. W. Mixxs.— 
From “ Notes and Queries.” 

UspErGrouyp Karmway.—Sir: I think the 
| following scheme, if it could be carried out, would 
be of great utility. My idea is for a company to 
be formed to construct a railway from a 
bridge to Bayswater and Kensington, by the 
following means: the company to undertake to 
embank the Thames from London-bridge to West~ 
minster-bridge, the embankment to include, be- 
sides a railway, the low-level sewer for that 
| distance, and a promenade for pedestrians. Im 
‘return for this undertaking, I would allow the 
| company to construct an underground railway 
| along Birdcage-walk to Buckingham-gate, where 
| a station might be made ; from thence to carry the 
| line in front of Buckingham Palace, up Constita- 
|tion-hill to Hyde-park-corner (another station), 

across Hyde-park to Gloucester-gate, where a very 








| few hundred yards under streets would join it to 
'the Great Western Railway. From Hyde-park- 
‘corner a branch might be made, also, along the 


| road running parallel with Rotten-row to Ken- 


_sington, where, again, a very short distance under 
|a newly-formed road would connect it with the 
Brompton Museum. I would grant the under- 
ground privilege at a peppercorn rent for a certain 
term of years, and on condition that the surface 
should be left exactly as found. These lines would 
connect very populous districts with the centre 
and many other parts of London along the line. 
The parks would be made more accessible to people 
living in the City, many of whom, | believe, kuow 
very little of the beauties of Kensington-gardens, 
I hope you will excuse me, sir, if I have trespassed 
unnecessarily on your time.—A WorkING Man. 
Tar Luanerwynty Briver.—I observe in the 
last number of the Builder a notice of this bridge, 
in which the names of the contractor and clerk 
of works are mentioned, but not a word about the 
engineer. I think it an act of justice to state 
that the bridge was designed, and the whole of 
the calculations made, by Mr. T. Dyne Steel, civil 
engineer, of Newport and Abergavenny. 
SHAREHOLDER. 
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OreNING OF A PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH ar | Bucks ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL 
Wuav, New Zeatanp.—This place of public ne — — 4 4g wags — 
worship has been formally opened by the Rev. | held at Newport Pagnell on the 1 instant. 
John Macks, of Otahuhu. J The site, which com- ‘There: was a praernes a and sixty _ 

ises about three acres of land, is the gift of Mr. members were admitted. e chair was occupi 
John S. Adams, of Sydney, and his sister, who | by Mr. C. G. Da Pré, M.P. The business of the 
resides at Edinburgh. There is ample room for a | day having been disposed of, a paper, On a 
manse and school-room in addition to the church, | Double-faced Brass in Stowe Church, with a few 
and, if the district advances as rapidly as it has | general Remarks on the Desecration of Churches,’ 
done within the last few months, these additional | by Vice-Admiral Smyth, was read by the Rev. C. 
buildings will be soon required: meantime, the Lowndes. A variety of interesting information 
church is to be used for the purpose of a school. | was given in the paper with regard to brasses and 

Tue Writ at CLERKENWELL-GREEN.— At a/ monumental tablets, the writer justly remarking 
recent meeting of the Vestry Board of Clerken- | that every one should be interested in the preser- 
well, it was reported that the —— = mee poe 1 such oe The we pote wi me 

ump on Clerkenwell-green was tried on the 2nd | careful preservation of monuments was lus 
af the present month : it yielded only three loads ; | by the well-known instance of the value of them 
on the following Tuesday, to two p.m., three loads, | which occurred in the recent aac ng way _ 
after which there was abundance; on Friday, the |Shrewsbury peerage. Much might one by 
5th instant, fifteen loads; on Monday, two and | the churchwardens, under the direction of the 
three-quarters ; Saturday, 7th, only fifty gallons: | clergy; and, with an eye to their preservation, it 
on Tuesday, the 10th, there were eight loads. | was advisable that all monuments, records, &c., 
This water supply seems to be connected with | should be regularly taken in stock. Good rubbings 
that of Messrs. Nicholson’s distillery. Mr. Foster, | should be taken of brasses and inscriptions, as 


in seconding a resolution in connection with this 
matter, much regretted that the Board had ever 
depended for any part of its supply on a private 
firm: considerable expense had been incurred torun 
drains into the well: at the same time there were 
complaints in some places of too much water. 
Although useful for the purposes of street-water- 
ing, wells into which drains are cut through 
crowded neighbourhoods should be avoided for 
domestic use. 

San Francisco.—A Californian paper says :— 








much greater accuracy was by that means ensured. 
Two papers were then read by the local secretary,— 
one “On Lavendon Priory,” and the other “ On 
Tickford Abbey.” The museum, which was open 
from Tuesday till Thursday inclusive, contained 
many objects of interest, and was largely contri- 
buted to for the occasion. 

Sanirary State or St. Herens.—Few towns 
in Lancashire have progressed with greater ra- 
pidity within the last dozen years than St. 
Helens. It is the seat of numerous chemical 





The congregation of the Church of the Advent | works, copper works, foundries, plate glass, sheet 
(Protestant Episcopal), propose to build a church | and crown glass, and a number of bottle works, 
that will be an ornament to the city of San |The immense quantities of coal found in the dis- 
Francisco. The congregation has a lot, 70 feet by trict, and the subsoil so prolific of good clay and 
165 feet in size, on the south side of Howard-|sand, have, no doubt, contributed to encourage 
street, extending back to Tehama, and bordered | the growth of the town, and the numerous works 
on one side by Buchanan and on the other by | aroundit. Mr. M‘Manus, the town surveyor, by 
Jane-street. It is probably the only lot in the city | order of the commissioners, has just completed a 
which is bounded by a street on every side. Mr. report on the sanitary state of the town, and on 
Wm. Patton, architect, designed a building, and | the water-works, from which it appears that the 
we understand that his design is accepted. The | area within the limits of the town proper is about 
style of architecture is the Early English, and the | 630 statute acres; the population about 23,000 
plan of the building is an exact copy of the church | inhabitants; but the whole neighbourhood on the 
in the town where Sir Isaac Newton was born. | south and east of the town is densely inhabited, 
The size of the church on the ground is to be 70 | and studded with numerous works of various de- 
feet by 94 feet. On the left side will be a steeple | scriptions. Notwithstanding the rapid growth of 
150 feet high. The body of the church will con- the town, sanitary works have not been neglected 
tain 646 seats, and the gallery 324. The material | by the inhabitants, there being at present upwards 
is to be a gray stone, probably from Angel Island, | of eleven miles of public sewers. Various modes 
the stones along the corners having a reddish | for deodorizing sewage are pointed out in the re- 
tinge. The cost will be about 20,000 dollars. |port. It does not recommend the covering of the 
Tue WorcesTeR Mopret Dwe.iinGs Assocta- brook which runs through the town and at present 
TION.—The annual meeting of this association has | receives the drainage of the town and surrounding 
just been held. The association was established district, comprising an area of several thousand 
six years ago, to provide healthy and well-arranged acres. Within the town limits there are seven 
dwellings for the labouring classes, and a large | miles of adopted streets,and seven miles unadopted. 
quadrangular block of houses was accordingly | The report enters at some length into the mode of 
erected in Cooken-street. The report sets forth | cleansing streets, backyards, courts, and passages, 
that, in consequence of necessary repairs and the | with examples of the methods of street-cleansing 
increased rates paid upon houses, there was still a | resorted to at various other towns. The water- 
small balance against the institution, nor was any | works report states that to meet the requirements 
dividend likely to accrue for some time to come. | consequent on the rapid growth of the place, more 
So far as a return for capital was concerned, the | reservoir space should be secured; that twelve 
experiment had failed ; but the results, in a moral | times the area of the present reservoirs would be 
and sanitary point of view, had been most satis- wanted to secure the rainfall due to the water- 
factory. All the houses had been full during the | shed of the district. There is a total of upwards 
year, and the conduct of the tenants good, the | of twenty miles of water-pipes. 
arrears of rent not being more than two guineas. 
Only three deaths, in a population of 131, had aa seve 
taken place during the year, of which two were TENDERS 
from decline, and one from extreme old age. For new chapel, Wokingham, Berks. Messrs. Poulton 
PusLic Parks anp PLayGrounps.—The new | & Woodman, architects, Reading :— 
act, now in force, provides for local improvements 





Lecture-room, 


beneficial to the health and comfort of the people. Note ae sc 
The ratepayers of any parish maintaining its own Gray ........ 1,826 3 6 . 163 5 @ 
poor, the population of which, according to the sas a ah Wace? on i dE. 
last account, exceeds 500 persons, may purchase Orton & Child ae <2 ie i 8 8 
or lease lands, and accept gifts or grants of land, Matthews... 1,547 0 0 148 6 11 
for the purpose of forming any public walk, exer- Welle (eoed.) 1478 9 8 - ty 3s S 





cise, or play ground, and to levy rates for main- [Materials from the = 5 age in addition to the 
above. 


taining the same, and for the removal of any 


nuisance or obstruction to the free use or enjoy-| por a cottage, at Crookham-common, Hants. Messrs 
ment thereof, and for improving any open walk | Tress & Chambers, architects :— ; ; : 








or footpath, or placing convenient seats or shelter + ubmeadende EEO OEE ee £1,369 10 0 
from rain, and for other purposes of a similar CREO. 6... 05s 0c0reereccenaes 984 10 0 
nature. The act may be adopted in boroughs. "Eee eee 

After the adoption of the act a meeting of the ir tes. aac vest got 


ratepayers is to take place to make a separate! or alterations and additions to premises, Robert's. 


rate, and such rate is to be agreed to by a majority | mews, Hampstead-road. Mr. J. Tanner, architect. Quan- 
of at least two-thirds in value of the ratepayers | tities supplied :— 
ine ebeea bas MET OEE eee £513 0 


assembled. Previous to any such rate being im- 
posed a sum in amount not less than one-half of 
the estimated cost of such proposed improvements 
shall have been raised by private subscription or 
donation. The rate is not to exceed sixpence in 





For the erection of a parochial infant school, 
Barnabas, Homerton. Mr. Edmeston, architect, ae 
tities not supplied :— 


ASWey Oc BONG oocc cc cccvcecccces £736 0 6 

ch bbeuseetemswens erecsseee 665 0 
LOWFONCE 2... 200000 crcreccsecs 575 0 0 
Norris, Brothers ......-.++sesses 487 0 0 





For repairs to the exterior of the church of St. A 
tine, London. Messrs. Tress & Chambers, archi —m- 


Axford & Co. : 








For new schools, Ewell. Messrs, Allen, Snooke, & 
Stock, architects :— 








Seagrave ......20se008 dvecese 00 
s PEELE ELT ETE er oe 2,970 0 0 
gas PEECIRET TCT eee 2,850 0 0 

TOITETITICT TT TTT rie 00 
BORE «oo oc cccvcedvcccevetdeuce 2,493 0 0 





For new offices, Wellington-street, Strand. Mr. 
Withers, architect :— 


BRON sn oaks in sevens ctbaners £3,237 0 @ 
DEFOR  cccccvccccacscasonessss 2,824 0 0 
UNE goo kccctnveevscsdee 2,760 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Buscot Park, Oxon. 
Mr. Candy, architect :— 


GINO vc cove ccnvacccses £16,250 0 0 
DEORE co csvcczccncvvcess 14, 00 
PAMBOR cc cuccdesvcscsecccves 13,729 0 © 
FRGHIAM oo cc ceresecccccesces 13,565 0 0 
DAYOTS  o. cicccccesscecvccece 11,967 0 @ 
Trollope 2... ccccccsecsscece 11,018 0 @ 





For the restoration of Newton Church, Glamorgan. 
Messrs. Prichard & Seddon, architects :-— 


Rees & Roderick...........+.00. £935 0 0 
SOOT Sock pete sesccssanncoteseee 654 18 0 
TOMB. os cccccccccccceccessccces 610 @ 0 





For alteration and new shop-front, King’s Head, New- 
ington. Mr. Wm. Nunn, architect :— 


Gallienne ........-ses008 See eboe £374 0 0 
WES cccccsveccnccedescacevccee 253 0 0 

WETTTTTITITT TTT 225 0 @ 
Bennett (accepted)........++.++ 220 0 0 





For farmhouse and outbuilding, at Stoke Lacy, Here- 


fordshire. Mr. Kempson, architect : 


LAIghtON cc ccccccvcccccscsces £2,342 0 4 
BOWES oc cccccccccveccocvccscs 1,551 0 0 
MORE. ovis vecvetecen sectescces 1,300 0 0 





For building two houses, at South Norwood. Mr. 
J. C. Daines, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


PONG oo isc ciisvecscuecessouses £1,560 0 0 
HOGARAW 2. cccccccccccsescsece 1,448 0 0 
THOMPSON 2. .2.cccvccecccccess 1,424 0 0 
FIMrGing oo oc cenvncsccenvascess 1,300 0 0 





For building warchouse, for Mr. Sheppard, Borough. 
Mr. Wade, architect :— 


DOWMS cc civwcsvesecchess cess £1,433 0 0 
POCUME. cecccccesevcrees ee 1,417 0 0 
Caster nccccvccccvcesesvccesecos - 1,395 0 @ 
COUSHBAT. onc vd ccccee'scccoccece 1,395 0 0 





For building eight cottages, at Hereford. Mr. J. H. 
Evins, architect :— 


PHOT 5 dsc cdeseccccsrtistaces #670 0 0 
DAOM vcccsncs such ccsceesenecs 650 0 0 
Lee (accepted) .....ccecceccecese 640 0 0 








For Gelly Gaer Parsonage, Glamorgan. Messrs. 
Prichard & Seddon, diocesan architects. Quantities by 
Mr. Charles Poland :— 


Griffiths, Newport 00 
BEOONS s coccveveicvccsscs ae 0 06 
Griffiths, Cardiff......... 7 t) : 
Svea ceveedbeed 2s chebeues 0 
Bolt (accepted) .......sse-eee °° 








For painting, &c., Hanover Chapel, Peckham. Mr. 
J. G, Stapelton, jun., architect :— 


WOE Sy ia FACES 6 ce SSNS Ch ck we #178 0 0 
Brighton ..... bodes coves seccoove 170 @ 0 
Chamberiain ....ccccscescecedse 146 0 0 
SN G45 6354 50-¥0Gbeebae eb bbkees 137 0 0 
NOG iis as ces cs ccceceveeseees 120 0 0 





ey 
4 
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For Barnsley sewerage works, Contract No. 
John Richardson, engineer :— 


ORR oi iscctinend secs cnsiel £1,650 0 0 
MGEOR.. cencescovavenesesinecs 1,585 0 0 
OURO: os cews ceases iveecces 00 
Royds & Whittle (accepted) .. 1,215 © 0 
ONDE bike Fe cates inet cece ° 0 0 





For sundry alterations at the Grand Junction Arms, 
Praed. street, Paddington, for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, 








eccoososeoo 





the pound. 


paiitiatiimetememnans ee 


Vee uD ep ueee bedpensiavndad £713 0 0 
WOKS 6 cis cvsnsecs esund coadcces 680 0 0 
RSS suas s ene dy ctisecies 632 0 0 
Marr (accepted) ......cesssecess 621 17 0 
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